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Internet  0 

Humanity  1,000,000,000,000,000 


www.peoplesoft.com  1.888.773.8277 


The  internet  is  no  genius.  It’s  just  technology.  Your  people  -  your  customers,  employees,  and 
suppliers  -  have  the  ideas.  Give  them  PeopleSoft’s  new  generation  of  e-business  applications, 
and  they  may  have  a  few  thoughts  about  making  your  company  more  competitive. 
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Rewrite  +ke  rates 


Deliver  broadband  @  the  speed  of 
demand  with  Nokia  broadband 
technology. 

Nokia  makes  the  hardware  that  lets  you 
deliver  broadband  to  your  customers 
faster  than  ever.  With  Nokia's  field- 
proven,  next  generation  DSL  and 
innovative  wireless  broadband  systems 
you  get  the  scalability  and  flexibility 
needed  to  deploy  broadband  on  demand. 
Then  you  can  add  wireless  LAN  capability 
with  one  of  our  Nokia  Home  Gateway 
products,  and  really  deliver  customer 
satisfaction.  With  over  200  million 
loyal  Nokia  customers,  we've  learned 
something  about  how  to  deliver.  And 
isn't  delivery  what  broadband's  all  about 
these  days? 

Visit  us  at  www.nokia.com  and  start 
rewriting  the  rules  your  way. 
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Guru  Guide 

DO  YOU  GURU?  "Most  of  the  businesses  that 
will  reign  10  years  from  now  have  not  been 
started  yet,"  says  digital  culture  expert  Kevin 
Kelly.  Read  about  Kelly  and  his  fellow  pioneers. 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/guru 
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SIZING  UP  THE  NEW  ECONOMY  How  many 
consumers  shop  online?  How  large  is  the  global 
customer  relationship  management  market? 
Check  out  reports  on  the  numbers  that  matter  to 
your  business. 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/numbers 
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WHAT  DON'T  YOU  KNOW?  Darwin  Learning 
Centers  provide  up-to-date  information  on  the 
technology  and  trends  that  can  keep  you  one  step 
ahead  of  the  competition. 

www.darwinmag.com/learn 
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LOOKING  FOR  A  GOOD  READ?  Check  out  the 
Book  Room  for  reviews  of  the  latest  books  on 
issues  affecting  IT,  and  talk  back  to  the  authors. 
www.darwinmag.com/connect/books/index.html 
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A  Bunch  of  Suits 


There  used  to  be  a  TV  commercial  for  oil  filters  that  touted 
their  regular  replacement  as  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
strategy  for  avoiding  much  costlier  problems  down  the 
road.  At  the  end  of  the  spot,  a  sagacious  grease  monkey 
held  up  a  spanking  new  filter  in  one  hand  and  some  obvi¬ 
ously  deceased  car  parts  in  the  other,  and  intoned:  "You 
can  pay  me  now. ..or  you  can  pay  me  later." 

That's  the  way  it  is  sometimes  with  technology  pro¬ 
jects.  In  just  about  every  IT  contract,  a  little  bomb  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  explode.  And,  when  it  does,  there's  an  ugly  train 
wreck  and,  ultimately,  a  much  heftier  account  payable 
than  there  would  have  been  if  the  bomb  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  defused  in  a  forthright  up-front  negotiation. 

What  that  suggests  is  that  project  failure  often  gets 
hard-coded  into  the  contract.  Tom  DeMarco,  a  technology 
consultant  who  makes  some  of  his  living  giving  expert 
testimony  in  the  IT  equivalent  of  personal  injury  lawsuits, 
claims  technology  companies  and  their  litigious  clients 
spend  as  much  as  15  percent  of  their  IT  budgets  cleaning 
up  messes  that  should  have  been  avoided  in  the  first 
place.  In  contract  negotiations,  the  main  explosive  ingre¬ 
dient  is  a  warlike  posture  that  equates  bargaining  success 


with  vanquishing  one's  opponent.  (Hey,  if  they're  not  on 
their  knees  and  bleeding,  then  you  haven't  really  done 
your  job,  right?) 

Wayne  Bennett,  an  attorney  for  Bingham  Dana  in 
Boston,  represents  clients  on  both  sides  of  the  table  — 
buyers  and  sellers  of  technology.  Like  DeMarco,  he 
decries  as  pointless  the  win-lose  bargaining  strategy. 

Why,  after  all,  would  you  want  your  vendor  or  service 
provider  to  start  work  from  a  position  of  feeling  crummy 
about  doing  business  with  you? 

But  15  percent  still  seems  like  an  awful  lot  (maybe 
DeMarco's  seen  the  inside  of  too  many  courtrooms).  Ben¬ 
nett,  looking  over  his  own  client  base,  says  that  "only  a 
couple  have  ever  sued  an  IT  provider."  But  he  agrees  that 
"when  they  do,  they  spend  a  boatload  of  money  — perhaps 
even  more  than  15  percent  of  the  year's  IT  budget  for  the 
year  in  which  the  suit  starts.  But  the  rest  of  my  clients 
spend  zero  percent  on  litigation." 

"I'm  sure  that  all  the  big  [technology]  providers  have 
several  suits  going  on  at  any  time,"  he  adds.  "As  to 
clients.  I'm  guessing  that  a  company  either  has  a  suit  or 
does  not.  I  doubt  that  many  clients  have  multiple,  unre¬ 
lated  IT  suits  going  on  at  once.  So  [DeMarco's]  budget 
number  is  a  peculiar  average  of  a  lot  of  zeros  and  some 
wicked  big  numbers." 

Obviously,  one  can  argue  over  the  numbers.  But  the 
persistently  high  failure  rate  of  technology  projects  is,  as 
DeMarco  insists  (and  Bennett  concurs),  at  least  partly  the 
fault  of  contracting  snafus.  So,  two  questions:  Do  you 
know  how  well  your  company's  contracts  work  to  guaran¬ 
tee  success?  And,  do  you  know  how  much  you're  spend¬ 
ing  to  clean  up,  through  litigation,  after  projects  that  don't 
deliver? 

Let  me  know  if  you  need  a  lawyer:  mccreary@ 
darwinmag.  com. 
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Robust  Applications 
for  Buying  & 
Selling  on  the  Web 
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interBiz 


Fortified  with  100%  of  the  recommended 
solutions  to  grow  your  eBusiness. 


Time  for  your  eBusiness  to  rise  and  shine.  With  robust  eCommerce 
solutions,  dynamic  Customer  Relationship  Management  (CRM)  and 
business  intelligence  tools,  the  interBiz"  family  of  software  products 
serves  up  everything  you  need  in  today's  changing  business 
environment. 

Jump  start  your  buying  and  selling  power  on  the  Web  with  the 
interBiz™  eCommerce  Suite™  Anticipate  and  respond  to  changes  in 
customer  relationships  with  interBiz™  Predictive  CRM™  And  tie  it  all 
together;  and  make  sure  everything  integrates  with  your  existing 


business  systems,  with  BizWorksT  the  eBusiness  Intelligence  Suite™ 
With  interBiz,  every  part  of  your  organization  starts  each  day  with 
exactly  what  it  needs. 

Only  interBiz,  the  eBusiness  applications  division  of  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc.,  combines  these  essential  ingredients 
with  all  the  technologies  and  a  proven  infrastructure  to  grow  on. 

Shopping  for  an  integrated  solution  fortified  with  everything 
you  need  for  a  well-balanced  eBusiness?  Get  a  taste  of  interBiz  at 
www.interBiz.com,  or  call  1-800-997-9014  today. 


Business  Software  That  Can  Think. 

www.interBiz.com 


©200 1  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respectve  companw 
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(C)  2000,  Tonic  Software,  Inc. 


It’s  enough  to  make 
the  new  economy 
long  for  the  old  days. 


The  dependence  of  companies  on  web  applications  has  grown 
beyond  anything  imagined  only  a  few  years  ago.  Which  has 
led  to  the  need  for  Tonic. 

Suddenly  the  leading  edge  of  e-business  is  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  to  be. 

The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  heralds  a  new  era  in  e-business  ROI. 


The  ability  to  identify  a  potential  web  application 
problem  before  your  customers  do.  Then  to  move  a 
step  beyond  real-time  monitoring  to  trace  the  root- 
cause  and  take  automated  corrective  action  — 
guarantees  a  satisfying  user  experience.  And  makes 
the  e-world  far  less  daunting.  Even  predictable. 


'.mfsw 


Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with 
immediate  results. 

That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better,  www.tonic.com 


TONIC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 
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Only  the  Diverse  Survive 

Ever  walk  into  a  company  where  almost  every  employee 
is  the  same  age,  gender,  race,  ethnicity,  religion  and 
sexual  orientation?  If  you  have,  you  probably  thought 
you'd  stepped  back  in  time.  Who  in  his  right  mind  today 
would  purposely  set  out  to  create  such  a  homogeneous 
organization?  The  fabric  of  such  a  place  would  be  thin 
and  prone  to  tearing  under  the  stresses  of  today's  global 
economy.  In  fact,  Charles  Darwin's  principles  of  evolution 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  diversity  of  species  to 
generate  variation,  competition,  selection  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  survival. 

I  wonder  if  the  dotcom  dilemma  would've  been  so 
severe  if  more  of  those  youthful  startups  had  been  pep¬ 
pered  with  older  businesspeople  — men  and  women  with 
the  wisdom  of  experience  and  common  sense  that  no 
MBA  program  can  accelerate.  So  many  of  the  dotcoms 
were  never  really  in  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  market¬ 
place  because  they  didn't  mirror  it. 

But  diversity  isn't  limited  to  ethereal  startups.  Too 
many  businesses,  big  and  small,  paint  themselves  in 
monotone  hues,  even  if  they  don't  do  it  with  premedi¬ 
tated  calculation.  It  seems  as  though  they're  not  paying 


enough  attention  to  the  issue  because  they  don't  recog¬ 
nize  that  it's  important. 

However,  type  diversity  into  one  of  the  popular  search 
engines  and  you'll  get  millions  of  search  results  — I  got 
2,410,000  in  just  0.12  seconds.  Although  the  results 
don't  all  have  a  direct  correlation  to  business,  the  sheer 
volume  suggests  that  the  topic  is  an  important  one.  One 
of  the  more  interesting  websites  that  aims  to  help  you 
stay  current  and  on  track  is  Diversitylnc.com.  This  online 
resource  is  a  wonderful  place  to  begin  your  exploration  in 
earnest.  The  richness  of  the  site  matches  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  subject  matter.  It  brings  to  the  surface  news, 
challenges  and  solutions  that  affect  all  of  us  in  today's 
workplace.  Updates  on  important  stories  can  be 
delivered  to  your  electronic  doorstep  by  subscribing 
to  Diversitylnc. corn's  online  newsletter. 

Diversitylnc.com  is  just  one  of  the  countless  resources 
that  are  a  few  clicks  away.  Many  universities  also  have 
programs  and  websites  that  address  the  issue  of  diversity. 
Look  to  these  institutions  the  next  time  you  want  to  set 
up  a  job  fair.  Or  work  with  them  to  sponsor  diversity  pro¬ 
grams.  Use  technology  to  help.  At  the  office,  exhibit  true 
leadership  and  get  every  level  of  your  organization 
involved  with  your  own  vision  of  diversity. 

If  you  spend  time  now  to  explore  this  topic,  you'll  be 
less  likely  later  to  appear  as  a  headlined  company  drown¬ 
ing  in  legal  fees  with  a  damaged  public  image  and  a  hos¬ 
tile  workforce.  After  all,  diversity  isn't  just  good  for 
business  or  the  right  thing  to  do,  it's  the  law. 
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Integrate  your  e-business  partners,  legacy  and  Internet, 
without  changing  your  existing  applications. 


The  good  news  is  you  can  now  bring  legacy  and 
Internet-based  e-business  relationships  together. 
The  great  news  is  the  word  “re-engineering”  - 
and  all  that  it  implies  -  never  enters  the  picture. 

With  bTrade.com,  you  can  link  the  business 
applications  required  to  create  end-to-end 
e-business  relationships  today.  You  can  do  it  in 
a  way  that’s  proven  nondisruptive  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  processes  of  either  your  company  or 
any  member  of  your  trading  community,  new 
or  old.  And  you  can  do  it  at  such  a  price  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  matter  of  months. 


Our  value  is  clear.  bTrade.com  will  help 
you  extend  your  existing  business  model  to 
the  Internet  -  while  dramatically  reducing,  if 
not  eliminating,  the  associated  complexity, 
risk,  time  and  cost  -  just  as  we’ve  done  for 
some  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations  and 
e-business  communities. 

To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  bring  your 
entire  trading  community  together  today, 
call  us  at  877.4bTrade  or  visit  our  web  site 
at  www.bTrade.com 
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Email  anytime,  anywhere,  with  eLink 

Wherever  you  go  for  business  or  recreation,  you  can  stay  connected  with  eLink  wireless 
email  service.  Send  and  receive  email  or  access  the  web  —  instantly!  Anytime.  Anywhere. 

Small  enough  to  fit  in  your  pocket,  eLink  goes  everywhere  you  go.  It  works  with  your 
existing  email  address  and  links  to  your  calendar,  address  book  and  personal  organizer. 
And  eLink's  full  keypad  makes  typing  messages  a  breeze. 

Only  eLink  runs  on  the  Motient  network  —  the  largest,  fastest,  and  most  reliable  two-way 
wireless  data  network  in  the  nation.  So  get  connected  and  stay  connected  —  even  when 
you're  on  the  go  —  with  eLink. 
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Subscription  Svcs.  Supervisor  Tina  Pescaro 

Circulation  Assistant  Lisa  Byron 

Circulation  Assistant/Researcher  Matthew  Millette 

PRODUCTION 
VP/Manufacturing  Chris  Cuoco 
Production  Associate  Lee  Tuttle 


Ad  Production  Coordinator  Lisa  Stevenson 
Ad  Operations  Coordinator  Rodrick  Miriyoga 

EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 
Executive  VP  Lynda  Rosenthal 

Executive  Assistant  Susan  Weidman 
VP,  Event  Marketing  Cynthia  Mollus 
Director,  Marketing  Services  Shellie  Rapson  James 
Manager,  Program  Operations  Brian  Fuce 
Manager,  Procurement/Tech.  Planning  Cynthia  Laird 

Managers,  Program  Development  Sherry  Keyles, 

Maria  Orareo 

Manager,  Client  Services  Jeremy  E  Draper 
Event  Development  Specialist  Sandra  J.  Hughey 

Program  Applications  Specialists  Heather  Beauton  (Senior), 

Leah  Graves  (Assoc.) 

Senior  Program  Marketing  Specialist  Karen  Peabody 
Creative  Design  Specialist  Deanna  Burke 
Operations  Coordinator  Michael  Barbato 

Fulfillment  Services  Coordinators  Andrea  Harney, 

Kristine  Vibert 

Manager,  Event  Planning  Amy  Sanderson 
Event  Planning  Specialist  Rachel  Sherman 

MARKETING 

Executive  VP/Marketing  Cathy  O'Leary  Hayes 
VP/News  and  Information  Susan  Watson 
Senior  Manager/News  and  Information  Joanne  Brown 
Media  Relations  Manager  Karen  Fogerty 
News  and  Information  Specialist  Julie  Hanson 
News  and  Information  Assistant  Lori  Piscatelli 
Marketing  Research  Director  Bridget  Cammarata 
Marketing  Research  Manager  Carolyn  Johnson 
Sr.  Marketing  Research  Analyst  Denise  Kane  Lund 
Marketing  Comm.  Director  Sue  Yanovitch 
Marketing  Comm.  Manager  Nicole  Glinski  Curtin 
Sr.  MarComm  Development  Specialist  Kari  Noah 
Marketing  Comm.  Specialist  Dot  Caspersen 
Marketing  Comm.  Coordinator  Sarah  Crowley 

ADMINISTRATION 
Executive  VP/Operations  Walter  Manninen 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher  Diane  Martin 
Financial  Manager  Margarita  Chiango 
Jr.  Financial  Analyst  Hilary  Kushinsky 
Billing  Administrator  Joyce  Gillis 
Facilities  Specialist  John  Kelley 
Office  Services  Assistant  Mary  E.  Wooldridge 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
VP/CIO  David  Woodall 

Manager,  Network  Services  James  C.  Burgoyne 
User  Services  Manager  Ron  Bettencourt 
Senior  User  Services  Specialist  Michael  Fahlsing 
System  Administrator  Robert  Reagan 

User  Support  Specialists  Jonathan  Frappier, 

Paul  Goddard 

IS  Intern  Ben  Gonzales 

NEW  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

VP,  Business  Development  &  Strategic  Alliances 

Cheryl  M.  Hardy 
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Over  30%ofaYw0r& 

Business  Related. 


Billions  in  lost  productivity.  Potential  lawsuits  for  allowing  access  to  pornographic  or  racially  offensive  sites.  Downtime  from  networks  over¬ 
loaded  with  broadband  web  surfing.  It's  time  to  draw  the  line  with  iPrism™  —  the  only  "plug  and  play"  Internet  access  management  appliance. 
iPrism  can  be  configured  to  block  access  to  over  60  inappropriate  or  non-productive  site  categories.  More  than  8000  new  sites  are  found, 
categorized,  and  reviewed  by  iPrism  analysts  weekly.  iPrism’s  precision  control  is  unequaled  in  letting  you  determine  on  a  group-by-group  or 
user-by-user  basis  exactly  which  site  categories  can  be  viewed.  iPrism's  time-slot 
editor  even  allows  access  control  by  time  of  day.  For  complete  details,  call 

877-972-0100  or  visit  www.stbernard.com.  iPrism  means  business.  ^  k.  L  X  ■  / 1-^|^ 

Sof  tware 

www.stbernard.com 


1 6882  West  Bernardo  Dr.,  San  Diego,  CA  921 27 

*  IDC  Research  iPrism  is  a  trademark  oi  Internet  Products  Inc.  Internet  Products  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  St.  Bernard  Software  Inc. 


•IS  FREE 

CfBISJI/l!  Internet  Acceptable  Use 

mmm.  Policy  whitepaper  at: 

877-972-0100  www.stbernard.com/iap.htm 


The  only  true 


plug  and  play"  Internet  access  management  appliance. 


Complete  flexibility  allows  precise  tailoring  and  enforcement 
of  Internet  acceptable  use  policies. 


y  Monitors  and  blocks  access  to  non-productive,  inappropriate, 
w  sexually  explicit  or  racially  offensive  sites  at  the 
administrator's  discretion. 


Microsoft  and  Windows  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Xeon  is  a 
trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  USATODAY.com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
The  Open  Group.  Dell,  PowerEdge  and  the  Dell  logo  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2001  Dell  Computer 
Corporation  and  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


SOLUTIONS  FROM  DELL,  MICROSOFT 
GIVING  IMPOSSIBLE  AN  INFERIORITY 


pentium/// 
xeon™ i 


At  Dell™  Microsoft  and  Intel?  we  specialize  in  solving  the 
impossible.  Offering  customized  solutions  that  scale  on  demand 
with  the  reliability  and  interoperability  you  need.  And  we  do  it  to 
meet  your  timetable. 

One  call  to  Dell  and  we'll  consult,  design,  build  and 
service  an  Internet  solution  custom  fit  to  your  needs.  Our  server 
and  storage  systems  arrive  custom-configured  and  ready  to  run 
— 24x7.  We'll  even  help  you  set  it  up.  With  our  rackable,  scalable 
servers  and  the  proven  performance  of  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000,  we  know  what  it  takes  for  your  company  to  grow  its  e-business. 
We've  already  provided  fast,  effective  solutions  to  a  growing 
list  of  companies.  And  we  can  do  the  same  for  yours. 

When  USATODAY.com  needed  a  reliable,  easy-to-use, 
scalable  platform  to  drive  their  2000  Summer  Games  Web  site, 
we  had  the  site  up  and  running  in  only  seven  weeks. 

Why  do  many  corporations  choose  Windows  2000 
running  on  Dell  PowerEdge™  servers  with  Intel®  Pentium®lll 
Xeon™  processors  to  power  their  e-business  solutions?  Because 
together  they  deliver  an  alternative  to  UNIX®  that  is  highly 
scalable,  highly  reliable  and  easily  customized.  In  fact,  more 
applications  have  been  developed  for  the  Windows  platform 
than  any  other  platform  in  history.  Windows  2000  also  provides 
greater  interoperability,  and  significantly  reduces  the  cost  of 
ownership  over  previous  Windows  versions. 

Want  more  information  on  products  and  services  for 
your  e-business?  Get  answers  at  the  speed  of  Dell,  Microsoft  and 
Intel.  Log  on  to  www.dell.com/ebusiness. 


D&LL 


E-business  solutions,  made  easy  with  Dell 


800.900.DELL 

WWW.DELL.COM/EBUSINESS 


AND  INTEL. 
COMPLEX. 


NEWS,  VIEWS  AND 


Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


Roundball  Goes  Techno 


E-SCOUTIIMG  REPORTS  The  popular  image  of  a 
sports  scout  is  of  some  grizzled,  hard-traveling  ex-jock 
sitting  by  himself  in  the  stands  with  a  notebook  and  a 
Bud.  Lately,  though,  scouting  has  gotten  so  data- 

intensive  that  the  road  warriors 
of  the  sporting  world  have  had 
to  schlepp  reams  of  stats  to 
every  venue.  But  some  — like 
Los  Angeles  Lakers  GM  and 
scout  (and  former  power  for¬ 
ward)  Mitch  Kupchak  — are 
starting  to  leave  the  paper  at 
home  in  favor  of  a  handheld 
tool  with  much  better  moves. 

Infinite  Mobility,  a  mobile 
service  provider,  has  introduced 
a  basketball  scouting  package, 
called  Pocket  Hoops,  which  collects  and  stores  player 
stats  and  scouting  evaluations  on  a  handheld  Pocket  PC. 
The  Lakers  are  the  first  team  in  the  NBA  to  break  with 
gritty  tradition  and  adopt  the  Pocket  Hoops  service. 

In  the  past,  Laker  scouts  watched  college  games 
armed  with  a  piece  of  paper  for  each  player  being 
scouted.  After  evaluating  players  at  a  game,  scouts 
mailed  reports  from  wherever  they  happened  to  be  to 
the  Lakers'  home  office  in  L.A.  The  reports  trickled  in 
one  by  one,  often  sitting  in  piles  until  weeks  before 
NBA  draft  day. 

Pocket  Hoops  lets  scouts  dial  into  a  telephone  con¬ 
nection  (the  team  decided  against  a  wireless  option) 
and  transfer  scouting  information  immediately.  The 
reports  go  into  a  database  rather  than  random  piles  of 
paper.  But  it  was  challenging  to  create  an  application 
that  the  Laker  scouts  could— and  would  — use. 

Kupchak  says  he  is  still  getting  used  to  the  device 
(which  provoked  great  hullabaloo  among  other  scouts 
when  Kupchak  brought  it  out  at  a  college  basketball 


tournament  in  New  York  City  last  November).  Infinite 
Mobility  CEO  Jonathan  Schreiber  and  his  cohorts 
actually  scouted  games  with  Kupchak  and  former  Lak¬ 
ers  President  Jerry  West.  Observing  the  pros  at  work 
helped  them  customize  the  interfaces. 

"The  bottom  line  is  I  think  it  will  be  easier  to  use  in 
a  game  environment  than  having  a  pad  of  pages  and 
a  pencil  or  pen,"  he  says.  But,  despite  the  benefits  of 
the  device,  Kupchak  knows  it  won't  guarantee 
another  NBA  crown  this  spring.  Nor,  he  adds,  does  it 
necessarily  mean  "you're  going  to  pick  the  right 


player  on  draft  day." 

-Lee  Pender 

<dAThe  Darwin  MeterAh* 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  SERVICE 

WITH  OVER 


SAVINGS 


Saks  Incorporated  has  long  been  famous  for  attentive,  personal  service.  So  when  they  wanted  to  restyle  their  customer  service  operations  for  todays  eBusiness 
environment,  they  chose  Aspect.  Using  Aspect  eCRM  solutions,  Saks  integrated  three  contact  centers  into  a  single  virtual  contact  center.  Without  adding 
a  single  agent,  Saks  now  handles  16%  more  customer  interactions.  Whenever — and  however — their  customers  choose.  It’s  all  resulted  in  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  in  annual  savings,  while  preserving  Saks’  legendary  service  for  generations  to  come.  It  seems  that  success  does  indeed  come  gift-Wrapped. 


Get  the  whole  story  behind  Aspect’s  solution  for  Saks  at  www.aspect.com/go/maxcontact  or  call  us  at  1-888-412-7728 


Aspect,  the  Aspect  logo,  and  the  phrase  "The  Starting  Point  for  eBusiness"  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks 
of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  product  or  service 
names  mentioned  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  of  the  companies  with  which  they  are  associated. 

©  2001  Aspect  Communications  Corporation 


ASPECT 


The  Starting  Paint  for  eBusiness: 
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FLIP  FLOPPY  Shugart  now  preaches 
social  values  to  startups. 


Alan  Shugart 

This  is  a  man  who  hates  rules.  "I  prefer 
guidelines,"  states  the  70-year-old  tech¬ 
nology  pioneer.  Shugart  led  a  team  of 
IBM  engineers  in  the  development  of  the 
first  floppy,  an  8-inch,  plastic  coated  disk 
that  revolutionized  the  data  storage  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  was  introduced  in  1971 .  The 
floppy  disk,  so  named  because  it  was 
bendable,  allowed  data  to  be  easily 
transported  from  computer  to  computer 
for  the  first  time  and  became  the  stan¬ 
dard  way  to  store  and  transport  com¬ 
puter  files  and  programs.  The  floppy, 
which  stored  100K  (or  100,000  charac¬ 
ters)  of  data,  was  the  precursor  to 
today's  3.5-inch  hard  disks,  which  store 
more  than  10  times  that  amount. 


Shugart's  passion  for  building  new 
storage  devices  led  him  from  IBM  to 
Memorex  to  his  own  company,  Shugart 
Technology,  which  he  founded  in  1979. 
The  company  later  changed  its  name  to 
Seagate  Technology.  Though  Shugart  is 
no  longer  involved  with  Seagate,  he 
built  the  Scotts  Valley,  Calif. -based  com¬ 
pany  into  the  leading  independent 
maker  of  storage  drives  for  computers 
and  a  leading  developer  of  data  and 
storage  management  software. 

Shugart  is  known  as  a  computer 
industry  maverick,  for  his  outspoken 
nature  and  his  many  eccentricities  (for 
example,  he  bought  a  hovercraft,  but  he 
has  never  used  it).  But  Shugart  doesn't 
seem  to  mind  this  reputation  too  much. 
He  fondly  recalls  his  days  working  at 
IBM  where  the  management  ethos  was 


to  foster  creativity,  learning  and  innova¬ 
tion  and  where  the  credo  was  "let  wild 
ducks  fly." 

Perhaps  it  is  Shugart's  wild  duck  sensi¬ 
bilities  that  caused  him  to  try  to  get 
Ernest,  his  Bernese  mountain  dog,  on  the 
ballot  in  1996  as  a  write-in  candidate  for  a 
California  congressional  race  (the  cam¬ 
paign  treasurer  was  Calvin,  Shugart's  bas¬ 
set  hound).  Ernest's  candidacy  was  a  way 
for  Shugart  to  voice  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  political  process,  and  though  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  eventually 
thwarted  Ernest's  ambitions,  the  idea  led 
Shugart  to  found  the  Friends  of  Ernest 
(FOE)  organization  in  1997.  FOE  is  an 
accredited  nonprofit  and  nonpartisan  citi¬ 
zen  watchdog  group  (no  pun  intended) 
dedicated  to  promoting  public  interest  in 
the  American  political  process. 

Shugart's  latest  venture  is  Al  Shugart 
International,  a  resource  center  for  startup 
companies.  He  advises  the  startup  execu¬ 
tives  to  teach  their  employees  about  the 
importance  of  good  social  values  in  life 
and  in  the  workplace,  putting  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  ethics  — honesty  and  fairness  in  par¬ 
ticular.  At  his  own  company,  Shugart  also 
emphasizes  flexibility.  "Anybody  can  take 
off  whenever  they  want  to,"  says  Shugart, 
"because  our  office  hours  are  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week."  If  somebody 
likes  their  job  and  is  challenged  by  it, 
Shugart  argues  that  whether  they  are  at 
home  or  in  the  office  is  irrelevant— at 
either  place,  they'll  be  thinking  about  their 
work,  and  that  kind  of  productivity  is  far 
more  valuable  than  requiring  employees  to 
be  at  the  office  at  specified  hours. 

His  simplest  piece  of  advice  to  work¬ 
ers?  "If  you  don't  like  your  job,  quit,"  he 
says.  "Just  go  do  something  else." 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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Elevate  your  enterprise 


www.contentanywhere.nqli.com 


*3200 1  hOL  Inc  NQL™  'S.  a  'rademafv  of  NQL.  >nc  NQL  Content  Anywhere  .s  a  trademark  of  NQL.  ir.c  Palm  /It  :s  a  'raderrark  of  Pam,  !nc 


NQLs  remarkable  new  enterprise-wide 
software  platform  now  allows  the  ability  to 
deploy  and  transform  information  residing  in 
any  data  source,  including  legacy  systems 
and  web  sites,  into  any  information  device  or 
popular  application  where  it  can  be 
reconfigured  in  any  manner,  to  suit  any  user. 

Content  Anywhere™  will  enable  any  member 
of  your  enterprise  to  easily  insert  information 
into  documents,  contact  managers, 
spreadsheets,  presentation  programs  -  you 
name  it.  But  these  examples  barely  scratch 
the  surface.  Its  uses  are  virtually  endless. 
Apply  it  in  wireless  devices  such  as  Palm  Vlls, 
smart  phones,  pocket  and  hand-held  PCs, 
even  right  into  live,  real-time  desktop 
application  documents.  Set  it  to  perform 
tedious  tasks  automatically  too.  No  other 
content  management  resource  comes  close 
to  these  vast  capabilities. 

Come  to  our  web  site  to  see  the  many 
revolutionary  ways  our  remarkable  software 
can  be  used  to  elevate  your  enterprise,  your 
portal,  or  your  next  product;  and  to  explore 
how  your  organization  will  thrive  by  using 
content  anywhere,  in  any  way,  by  any  means. 


Revolutionary 
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Arm  your  enterprise  to 
use  content  anyvifbere, 

^inuany  way, 
by  any  means. 


Introducing 

NQL  ContentAnywhere 
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The  10  IT  Processes 


Ever  wonder  what  you're  really  paying  for  when  you 
fork  over  those  millions  to  the  IT  department?  Here 
are  IT's  10  primary  jobs  defined. 

IT  operations:  operating  and  maintaining  hardware, 
networks,  communications,  systems  and  applications 
software 

Support  and  training:  providing  support  for  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  help  desk,  training  for  IS  and  businesspeople  in  soft¬ 
ware  applications 

Application  software  maintenance:  upgrading,  debug¬ 
ging  and  enhancing  software  applications  already  installed 

IT  project  and  cost  accounting:  developing  and  assign¬ 
ing  project  budgets  and  expense  reports,  and  maintaining 
project  accounting  systems 

Infrastructure  development:  planning  and  installing  net¬ 
works,  data  centers,  telecommunications  systems  and  com¬ 
puting  platforms 

Application  software:  developing  custom  software  or  pur¬ 
chasing  packaged  software  and  associated  planning,  instal¬ 
lation  and  project  management  costs,  such  as  consulting 
fees,  software  testing,  documentation  and  data  conversion 

Risk  management:  planning,  installing  and  supporting 
security  systems  for  software,  networks  and  computing 
infrastructure;  also  includes  disaster  recovery  and  backup 
storage  systems 

Supplier  management:  monitoring  and  maintaining  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  supplier  relationships,  outsourcing  con¬ 
tracts  and  consulting  projects;  identification  and  selection 
of  qualified  hardware  and  software  suppliers  and  products 

Standards  and  tools:  specifying,  supporting  and 
enforcing  standards  for  overall  information  systems  and 
databases,  including  controlling  communications 
languages  and  hardware  and  software  choices 

Planning  and  decision  support:  developing  strategic  plans 
for  infrastructure  growth  and  systems  development  projects; 
surveying  business  on  customer  satisfaction  and  IT  needs; 
planning  and  supporting  R&D  on  new  technologies 

SOURCE:  HACKETT  BENCHMARKING  &  RESEARCH 


Spiels  on  Wheels 

MOBILE  SIGNAGE  "Officer,  I  was  walking  through  Times 
Square  and  an  advertising  billboard  was  following  me!" 

Sound  like  the  rant  of  a  crazed  and  oversaturated  consumer 
of  marketing  messages?  If  Wheels  America  Advertising  in 
Luzerne,  Pa.,  has  its  way,  it  could  be  the  truth.  With  large 
trucks  that  can  follow  potential  customers  to  any  venue  and 
billboards  that  literally  glow,  Wheels  America  offers  its  clients 
the  chance  to  stick  their  advertising  where  their  buyers  are. 
The  company  provides  a  truck  (or  several,  depending  on  your 
needs),  an  illuminated  8-by-14  display  area  for  your  ad,  the 
opportunity  for  you  to  dictate  where  the  ad  travels,  and  a 
crew  of  drivers  who  will  stand  by  the  truck  and  hand  out  your 
company's  media  kits  to  passersby.  Choose  your  own  con¬ 
tract  and  create  a  mobile  ad  to  run  for  a  day  or  a  month, 
depending  on  your  business's  needs.  If  your  customers  don't 
remember  to  return  your  calls,  why  not  follow  them  around 
the  city  to  remind  them?  -Kathleen  S.  Carr 
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say  that  it  s  part  of  our  DNA 


AT&T  Business 


Innovative  Networks.  Innovative  Thinking 


©2001  AT&T 


Call  AT&T  today  for  original  solutions  from  the  original  networkers.  Call  1  888  644-6617  or  visit  www.att.com/business/now 


AT&T  Business  has  been  building  secure,  reliable  global 
networks  for  generations.  That's  one  reason  why  businesses 
in  so  many  industries  have  made  AT&T  one  of  the  world's 
leading  providers  of  IP  network  services — services  that 
integrate  Internet,  data  and  voice  across  tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  fiber-optic  backbone.  Designing,  building  and 
managing  networks  comes  naturally  to  us.  You  could  almost 
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Ameritrade 

Make  Trading  Online  As 

Rewarding  As  Possible? 


Its  all  about  empowering  customers,  partners 
and  the  enterprise  to  interact  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  and  efficient  ways  possible.  Kana  is  changing 
the  way  leading  companies  like  Ameritrade?  Inc. 
build  long-lasting  relationships  in  one  complete 
e-business  solution. 

Kana  provides  comprehensive  communica¬ 
tion  and  e-business  applications  designed  to  engage, 
acquire  and  grow  customers  at  every  stage  of 
the  lifecycle.  By  integrating  marketing,  sales  and 
service  into  a  single  Web-based  platform,  Kana 
gives  customers,  partners  and  the  enterprise  a  global 
view  of  their  interactions  across  multiple  channels. 

Offering  unsurpassed  service  and  support, 
systems  integration  and  a  cost-effective  hosted  option, 
Kana  has  the  solution  to  make  your  e-business  succeed. 

So,  if  you’re  in  the  market  lor  a  solution  that 
will  increase  revenue,  reduce  operating  costs  and 
build  greater  customer  loyalty,  follow  the  lead  oi 
Ameritrade  and  hundreds  of  other  successful 
Global  2000  and  Internet-based  e-businesses. 


For  a  FREE  Kana  demo,  visit  our  Web  site  today 
www.kana.com/darwin 
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Feeling 

Vulnerable? 

SECURITY  CONFERENCE 

If  you're  1 00  percent  certain 
you've  properly  hack-proofed 
your  enterprise,  you  can  skip 
this.  If  not,  Darwin— along  with 
its  sister  publication,  C/O,  and 
the  U.S.  Critical  Infrastructure 
Assurance  Office— will  host  an 
Internet  Security  Policy  Forum 
on  Thursday,  March  22,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  build¬ 
ing.  The  forum  will  address  the 
range  of  urgent  issues  facing 
business  and  government  rele¬ 
vant  to  protecting  the  security 
and  reliability  of  the  nation's 
critical  information  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  An  expert  panel  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  law-enforcement  and 
industry  security  experts  will 
discuss  the  issues,  moderated 
by  Harvard  Law  School  profes¬ 
sor  (and  ABC  News  legal  ana¬ 
lyst)  Arthur  Miller.  The  event  is 
restricted  to  CEOs,  CIOs,  chief 
information  security  officers, 
chief  corporate  strategists  and 
chief  security  officers.  Space  is 
limited,  but  the  event  will  also  be 
webcast  on  www.darwimag.com . 
For  additional  information,  check 
out  www.darwinmag.com/ 
webcast. 


FOCACA  Rules 

GOOD  SERVICE  DEALS  Freedom 
of  choice  among  competing  alterna¬ 
tives  (a.k.a.  FOCACA)  is  all  about  get¬ 
ting  what  you  want  and  maybe  saving 
you  some  money  to  boot.  Now  Omni- 
Choice. com  can  help  you  get  the  best 
deals  on  the  services  you  use  every 
day,  without  the  muss  and  fuss  of  hunt¬ 
ing  them  down  yourself. 

OmniChoice  acts  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  a  variety  of  services  — electric  power, 
Internet  providers,  wireless  phone,  long 
distance,  local  phone,  paging  and 
cable/satellite.  You  simply  enter  infor¬ 
mation  about  yourself,  your  current 
providers,  and  what  you'd  like  from  your 
new  providers  (electricity  from  renew¬ 
able  sources  or  excellent  customer  ser¬ 
vice  ratings,  for  instance),  and 
OmniChoice  searches  its  databases  for 
best  deals  that  meet  your  requirements. 
Then  the  site  lets  you  quickly  sign  up 
for  your  new  options.  (In  some  cases, 
you  can  switch  with  just  a  few  mouse 
clicks.  In  others,  you  may  need  to  visit 
another  site  or  make  a  phone  call.) 

Small  businesses  can  get  in  on  the 


act  too.  The  site  recently  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  features  aimed  at  helping  compa¬ 
nies  not  only  save  on  their  utility  bills, 
but  also  to  find  financing,  Web  hosting 
and  office  equipment. 

Switching  our  power  and  phone  ser¬ 
vice  was  a  snap,  and  it  didn't  cost  us  any¬ 
thing  more  than  our  utilities'  changeover 
fees.  OmniChoice  is  free  for  its  users;  it 
profits  by  charging  a  finder's  fee  to  all 
providers  with  whom  it  has  partnerships. 
(OmniChoice  says  its  primary  interest  is 
giving  customers  the  most  options,  so  it 
lists  providers  whether  they've  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  site  or  not.) 

Just  be  warned  that  the  number  of 
choices  you  get  depends  on  where  you 
live  (only  about  half  the  states  in  the 
United  States  have  deregulated  electric 
power,  for  instance).  We  also  wish  that 
OmniChoice  offered  message  boards 
where  its  customers  could  discuss  the 
plans  they've  tried. 

But  those  are  small  nits  when  you 
consider  that  the  big  draw  is  keeping 
money  in  your  wallet  while  giving  you 
the  services  you  need  — something  that 
OmniChoice  seems  to  do  very  well. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  LEO  ESPINOSA;  PHOTO  BY  PHOTONICA 


A  selection  of  Goldman  Sachs  advised  mergers  and  acquisitions. 


Market  fluctuation  doesn’t  mean 
the  end  of  opportunity. 

Our  global  capabilities,  combined  with  investment  banking  expertise, 
allow  us  to  offer  leading  technology  M&A  advisory  services,  as  well 
as  a  full  range  of  capital  markets  expertise.  So  when  times  are 
hard  to  predict,  make  the  predictably  smart  choice:  Goldman  Sachs. 
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Gotta  Hand  It  to  Kids 


kill  me,"  says  Myers,  who  split  the  cost  of  his  Palm  with  his 
parents.  So  far,  it's  been  MIA  twice.  The  first  time,  he  knew 
the  alarm  was  set  to  go  off,  so  he  and  his  friends  tracked  it 
down  by  listening  for  the  beeps,  which  sound  every  five 
minutes.  "It  took  only  10  minutes— two  beeps,"  he  reports. 
"I  have  no  idea  how  it  got  under  my  bed." 

And  then  there's  Hilary  Faxon,  an  11 -year-old  6th-grader 
at  BB&N  who  swears  by  her  DataGirl  2,  American  Girl's 

handheld  for  preteens.  "Before,  I  had  a  reg¬ 
ular  assignment  book.  But  the  spaces 
are  really  small,  so  I  had  trouble  list¬ 
ing  everything  I  needed  to  do,"  she 
explains.  Faxon  uses  the  purple 
and  silver  device  to  track  things 
like  homework,  flute  lessons, 
soccer  practice  and  phone 
numbers  of  her  cabin 
mates  at  summer  camp. 

BB&N  junior  Man 
Richter,  17,  has  had  a 
cell  phone  for  four  years 
and  a  Palm  Vx  for  about 
a  year.  Although  he  says  he 
knows  only  about  five  other 
kids  with  handhelds,  own¬ 
ing  one  is  no  big  deal.  "No 
one  marvels  at  it  with  aston¬ 
ishment  or  resents  it  with 
great  animosity,"  he  insists. 
"It's  just  another  thing  to 
have."  But  6th-graders  are  less 
blase.  "All  the  kids  who  sit  at 
my  table  group  are  always  ask¬ 
ing  to  look  at  my  DataGirl  2," 
Faxon  says.  "They  think  it's  really 
cool."  Could  she  be  convinced  to 
part  with  it?  "Are  you  kidding?  It's 
great!"  -Alice  Dragoon 


PDAS  FOR  LATIN  CLUBBERS  I'll  never  lose  another 
phone  number!  I  won't  forget  a  single  deadline!  No  more 
lugging  around  a  calendar  the  size  of  Uzbekistan! 

The  rationale  for  plunking  down  the  plastic  for  a  personal 
digital  assistant  (PDA)  like  a  Palm  VII,  Compaq  iPaq  or  a 
Plandspring  Visor  is  mighty  compelling.  And,  perhaps  not 
surprisingly,  PDAs  are  just  as  appealing  to  kids  as  they  are 
to  captains  of  e-commerce. 

Just  ask  Jeremy  Brayman,  a  19-year-old  sophomore  at 
Tufts  University  and  proud  owner  of  a  Palm  lllxe.  When 
you're  juggling  paper  due  dates,  appointments  with  advis¬ 
ers,  meetings  of  the  Russian  Circle  and  phone  numbers  of 
classmates,  a  Palm  can  come  in  handy.  "I'm  not  organized 
at  all,"  he  admits.  "Actually,  I'm  a 
complete  mess.  I  was  big  on 
having  phone  numbers  on 
pieces  of  paper  without 
names.  The  next  day,  I'd  say, 

'Who  the  heck  is  this?'  That 
doesn't  happen  anymore." 

Jay  Myers,  16,  a 
sophomore  at  Buckingham 
Browne  &  Nichols  School 
(BB&N)  in  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  knows  better 
than  to  put  games  on 
his  Palm  Ml 00.  "I  want 
to,  but  I  know  if  I  put  one 
game  on  it  that'll  be  the  end 
of  it.  It  would  just  be  my  own 
little  Game  Boy,  and  that's  all  I'd 
do  with  it,"  he  says.  He  sticks  to 
the  to-do  list  for  homework  assign¬ 
ments,  a  Latin  dictionary  and  the 
scheduler,  which  beeps  to  remind 
him  of  student  council  meetings,  foot¬ 
ball  practice  and  Latin  Club. 

"I'd  be  kind  of  mad  at  myself  if  I 
ever  lost  it— and  my  parents  would 


THREE'S  COMPANY:  (clockwise  from  top 
left)  Myers,  Richter  and  Faxon  are  data-hip. 
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These  days,  your  business  has  to  be  a  global  e-business.  Global  locations  have  to  be 
synchronized  so  you  can  make  better  decisions  and  make  them  faster.  Sprint  understands  mission-critical  data 
has  to  flow  so  you  can  help  boost  productivity.  With  Sprint  global  data  solutions,  you'll  benefit  from  the 
enhanced  reliability,  security  and  performance  provided  by  our  acclaimed  global  network  for  your  Internet, 
intranet,  extranet,  remote  access  applications  and  mission  critical  data.  Sprint  has  the  flexible  data  solutions 
backed  by  dependable  customer  support  and  service  you  need  to  connect  your  company's  remote  offices  — 
including  international  locations  —  for  maximum  data-sharing  efficiency.  Our  domestic  and  international  data 
solutions  can  not  only  meet  your  business  productivity  needs  today  but  also  keep  pace  as  your  enterprise 
grows  globally.  We're  giving  you  the  ability  to  take  on  the  world. 

Let's  make  contact: 

Experience  Sprint  Global  Data  Solutions  at  www.sprintbiz.com/data_solutions  or 
call  1  877  203-7263. 


Sprint, 

The  point  of  contact* 


Df  SIGN  YOUR  OWN 
SYSTEM.  DESIGN 
YOUR  OWN  PRICE. 

GO  TO  DELL.COM 


DELL”  SERVERS: 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  300 


NEW — Basic  Box  at  Our  Lowest  Price 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  800MHz 
(up  to  850MHz) 

■  Dual  Processor  Capable 

■  64MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  IDE  HD  (up  to  40GB5) 

■  Up  to  120GB  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Intel®  Pro/100+  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter 

■  48X  Max  IDE  CD-ROM 

■  Dell™  OpenManage™  Server 
Management  Solutions 

■  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3,  Years  2  &  3 
Parts  &  Labor 

■  7x24  Phone  Tech  Support 

OOO  E-VALUE  CODE 

4)  /  /  /  89938-290209 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $28/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  2nd  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  IDE  HD,  add  $109 

■  2nd  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  800MHz, 
add  $499 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  1400 


NEW — Small  Business  Value  Solution 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  800MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  36GB5 10K  RPM) 

■  Up  to  144GB  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Integrated  NIC/SCSI  Controllers 

■  48X  Max  IDE  CD-ROM 

■  Dell™  OpenManage™  Server 
Management  Solutions 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

■  7x24  Phone  Tech  Support 

&  IOAA  E-VALUE  CODE 

I  O  89938-290212 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $36/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  2nd  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra3  SCSI  HD,  add  $219 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Server,  add  $799 


DELL™  POWEREDGE™  2400 


Scalable  Workgroup  Server 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  733MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra2/LVD  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  73GB5 10KRPM) 

■  Up  to  364GB  Hot-swappable  Internal 
Storage  Capacity 

■  Integrated  NIC/SCSI  Controllers 

■  40X  Max  SCSI  CD-ROM 

■  Dell™  OpenManage™  Server 
Management  Solutions 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

■  7x24  Phone  Tech  Support 

<£  I  COO  E-VALUE  CODE 

I  J  /  /  89938-290215 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $44/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  2nd  9GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra2/LVD  SCSI  HD, 
add  $249 

■  NEW  Red  Hat®  Linux™  7.0,  add  $0 


DELL™  NOTEBOOKS: 


DELL™  INSPIRON™  3800 


Design  and  Affordability  Notebook 

■  Intel®  Celeron™  Processor  at  600MHz 

■  12.1"  SVGA  Active  Matrix  Display 

■  64MB  SDRAM;  5GB5  Ultra  ATA  HD 

■  Modular  24X  Max  Variable  CD-ROM 

■  8MB  ATI  Rage  Mobility™  3D®  Video,  2X  AGP 

■  Internal  56K  Capable5  Modem 

■  MS®  Works  Suite  2001 

■  1-Yr  Mail-in  Service  with  1-Yr  Phone  Tech  Support 

<£  IAQO  E-VALUE  CODE 

4>IW  #  #  89938-890210 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $31/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  700MHz, 
add  $200 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3  with  Lifetime  Phone 
Tech  Support,  add  $218 


DELL™  INSPIRON  8000 


NEW — Performance  and  Versatility  Notebook 

■  Intel®  Celeron™  Processor  at  600MHz 

■  14.1"  SXGA+ TFT  Display 

■  64MB  SDRAM;  5GB5  Ultra  ATA  HD 

■  Fixed  CD-ROM  (Upgrade  to  CD-RW  or  DVD) 

■  Modular  Floppy  Drive  (Upgrade  to  Optical 
Drive  or  Zip) 

■  8MB  ATI  Rage  Mobility™-M4  3D®  Video,  4X  AGP 

■  59WHr  Li-Ion  Battery 

■  MS®  Office  2000  Small  Business 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

1400  E-VALUE  CODE 

4)  Ivj  //  89938-890216 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $47/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  Factory-installed  8X  Max  CD-RW,  add  $299 

■  Internal  TrueMobile™  Wireless  NIC42 Card, 
add  $159 

■  Upgrade  to  CompleteCare™  Service20  from 
3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3  add  $169 


DELL  LATITUDE™  CPt 


Network-Optimized  Notebook 

■  Intel®  Celeron™  Processor  at  600MHz 

■  12.1"  SVGA  Active  Matrix  Display 

■  64MB  SDRAM;  6GB5  Ultra  ATA  HD 

■  Modular  24X  Max  CD-ROM/Floppy  Drive 

■  Internal  56K  Capable6  SoftModem 

■  MS®  Windows®  98,  Second  Edition 

■  Li-Ion  Battery  w/ExpressCharge™  Technology 

■  Dual  Pointing  -  Touchpad  and  Pointing  Stick 

■  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

<|*  I  O  OO  E-VALUE  CODE 

|  0/7  89938-790213 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $39/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  14.1"  Active  Matrix  Display,  add  $250 

■  Deluxe  Nylon  Carrying  Case,  add  $69 


DELL™  DESKTOPS  AND  WORKSTATIONS 


DELL  "  DIMENSION™  L 


Affordable  Business  Desktop 

■  Intel®  Celeron™  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  64MB  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  20GB5  UltraATA/100  HD 

■  15"  (13.8"  vis)  E551  Monitor 

■  Intel®  3D®  AGP  Graphics;  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  SoundBlaster  64V  Integrated  Sound 

■  Integrated  Intel®  10/100  NIC 

■  MS®  Windows®  Me  &  MS®  Works  Suite  2001 
&  Norton®  AntiVirus™ 

■  1-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

d*  JLAQ  e-valuecode 

0*T  M  89938-590206 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S18/M0..48  MOS." 

■  17“  (16.0"  vis)  E770  Monitor,  add  $60 

■  harman/kardon®  Speakers,  add  $30 


DELL™  OPTIPLEX™  GXI50 


NEW— Latest  and  Greatest  Managed  PC 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  866MHz 

■  64MB  PC133  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  ATA/100  HD  (up  to  40GB5) 

■  15"  (13.8"  vis)  E551  Monitor  (up  to  Flat  Panel) 

■  Integrated  3Com®  10/100  NIC 

■  Intel®  3D®  AGP  Graphics 

■  48X  Max  CD-ROM;  Integrated  AC97  Audio 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional 

■  NEW  OptiFrame™  Small  Desktop  Tool-less 
Chassis  in  Midnight  Gray 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

<£  OOO  E-VALUE  CODE 

^>7/7  89938-390209 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $28/MO.,48  MOS.” 


DELL™  DIMENSION™  L 


Affordable  Business  Desktop 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  866MHz 

■  64MB  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  20GB5  Ultra  ATA/100  HD 

■  17“  (16.0"  vis)  E770  Monitor 

■  Intel®  3D®  AGP  Graphics;  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  SoundBlaster  64V  PCI  Sound  Card 

■  PC  Speakers 

■  3Com®  PCI  10/100  NIC 

■  MS®  Windows®  Me  &  MS®  Works  Suite  2001 
&  Norton®  AntiVirus™ 

■  1-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 


DELL™  OPTIPLEX™  GX200 


Network-Optimized  Managed  PC 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  933MHz 

■  128MB  PC700  RDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  ATA  HD  (up  to  40GB5) 

■  17"  (16.0"  vis)  M781p  Monitor 
(up  to  Flat  Panel) 

■  Integrated  3Com®  10/100  NIC 

■  Integrated  8MB  4X  AGP  Graphics 

■  48X  Max  CD-ROM;  Integrated  AC97  Audio 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional 

■  OptiFrame™  Mini-Tower  Tool-less  Chassis 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 


<£  ODD  E-VALUECODE 

3>0  WW  89938-590208 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $25/MO.,48  MOS." 

■  128MB  SDRAM,  add  $60 


DELL™  DIMENSION™  4IOO 


$1499 


E-VALUE  CODE 
89938-390214 


BUSINESS  LEASE:  $41/MO.,48  MOS." 


DELL™  PRECISION™  220 


Advanced  Business  Desktop 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  933MHz 

■  64MB  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

■  20GB5  (7200  RPM)  Ultra  ATA/100  HD  (up  to  80GB5) 

■  17"  (16.0"  vis)  E770  Monitor 

■  16MB  ATI  Rage™  Pro  Graphics 

■  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  Integrated  Audio  with  SoundBlaster  Pro/16 

■  harman/kardon®  Speakers 

■  Integrated  Intel®  10/100  NIC 

■  MS®  Windows®  Me  &  MS®  Office  2000  Small 
Business  &  Norton®  AntiVirus™ 

■  3-Yr  Ltd  Warranty2;  1-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

<t  MOO  E-VALUECODE 

II T  Y  89938-590211 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S33/M0..48  MOS.” 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional,  add  $99 


Advanced  Performance  Workstation 

■  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Processor  at  933MHz 
(up  to  1GHz) 

■  Tower  Chassis 

■  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  128MB  PC600  RDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  10GB5  (7200  RPM)  EIDE  HD 
(up  to  73.4GB5 10K  RPM  SCSI) 

■  NEW  Matrox  G450  32MB  4X  AGP  Graphics  Card 

■  Integrated  NIC  &  Sound;  48X  Max  CD-ROM 

■  MS®  Windows®  2000  Professional 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-Site  Service3 

■  7x24  Dedicated  Workstation  Phone  Tech  Support 

I  COO  E-VALUE  CODE 

I  jYY  VX  89938-490215 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  $44/MO.,48  MOS.” 

■  Monitor  Sold  as  an  Upgrade 


pentium®/// 


Dell  recommends  Windows  2000 
Professional  for  business. 

Call;  M-F  7a-9p !  Sat  10a-6p  I  Sun  12p-5p  CT I 
Canada:  800-839-0148 1  Mexico;  001-877-269-3379 
GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Prices,  specifications  and  availability  may  change  without 
notice.  Taxes  and  shipping  charges  extra,  and  vary.  Cannot 
be  combined  with  other  offers  or  discounts.  U.S.  only.  Tor  a 
copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  write  Dell 
USA  L.P.,  Attn:  Warranties,  One  Dell  Way,  Round  Rock, 
Texas  78682.  ‘Service  may  be  provided  by  third  party. 
Technician  will  be  dispatched,  if  necessary,  following 
phone-based  troubleshooting.  To  receive  Next-Business-Day 
service,  Dell  must  notify  service  provider  before  5  pm 
(depending  on  service  contract)  customer's  time.  Availability 
varies.  sFor  hard  drives,  GB  means  1  billion  bytes;  accessible 
capacity  varies  with  operating  environment.  ‘Download 
speeds  limited  to  53Kbps.  Upload  speeds  are  less  (about 
30Kbps)  and  vary  by  modem  manufacturer  and  line  conditions. 
Analog  phone  line  and  compatible  server  required. 
"Business  leasing  arranged  by  Dell  Financial  Services  L.P., 
an  independent  entity,  to  qualified  customers.  Lease 
payments  based  on  a  48-month  FMV  purchase  option  lease 
and  do  not  include  taxes,  fees  and  shipping  charges. 
Subject  to  credit  approval  and  availability.  Lease  terms  and 
pricing  subject  to  change  without  notice.  ”CompleteCare 
service  excludes  theft,  loss,  and  damage  due  to  fire  or 
intentional  damage.  CompleteCare  is  currently  not  available 
in  all  states.  For  complete  details,  visitwww.dell.com/us/en/bsd/ 
services/service__completecare_svc.htm.  “Connect  at  a  rate  of 
1 1  Mbps  up  to  100m  from  connected  access  point.  Range  and 
speed  may  vary  due  to  number  of  users,  interference  and  trans¬ 
mission  barriers  such  as  walls  and  building  material.  Dell, 
the  stylized  E  logo,  E-Value,  Dimension,  Inspiron,  Latitude, 
OptiPlex,  PowerEdge  and  Precision  are  trademarks  of  Dell 
Computer  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium 
are  registered  trademarks,  and  Intel  Celeron  is  a  trademark  of 
Intel  Corporation.  MS,  Microsoft,  Windows  NT  and  Windows 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  3Com  and 
Fast  EtherLink  are  registered  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation. 
Trinitron  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sony  Corporation.  Dell  can¬ 
not  be  held  responsible  for  errors  in  typography  or  photography. 
©2001  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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E-VALUE  CODE.  Match  our 
latest  technology  with  our 
latest  prices.  Enter  the  E-VALUE 
code  online  or  give  it  to  your 
sales  rep  over  the  phone. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


Freedom  to  Roam 


How  will  ubiquitous  connectivity  change  the  way  workers  work  and  consumers 
consume? 


Here's  my  conundrum  of  the  month.  I  don't  know  that 

it’s  of  the  same  caliber  as  nature  versus  nurture,  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  why  do 
fools  fall  in  love,  but  I’ve  been  puzzling  over  it 
nonetheless. 

Will  ubiquitous  connectivity — access  to  the  Net  from 
your  mobile  phone,  your  handheld  computer,  your 
car — really  change  the  way  you  behave  as  a  consumer, 
or  the  way  you  perform  as  an  employee? 

The  big  trend  of  the  next  few  years  will  be  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Internet-based  computing  beyond  the  desk.  By 
2005,  111  million  Americans  will  use  mobile  data  ser¬ 
vices  of  some  sort,  says  Forrester  Research.  Worldwide, 
by  that  same  target  date,  there  actually  will  be  more 
users  of  Net-connected  mobile  devices  than  PCs, 
according  to  Greg  Wolfond,  the  chairman  of  724  Solu¬ 
tions,  a  developer  of  wireless  applications  in  Toronto. 

Mobile  computing  will  most  likely  be  even  more 


important  to  corporate  worker-bees  than  it  is  to  con¬ 
sumers.  “The  fundamental  problem  is  that  organiza¬ 
tions  have  invested  trillions  of  dollars  in  information 
technology,”  says  Larry  Roshfeld,  senior  vice  president 
of  software  at  Aether  Systems,  a  wireless  services  devel¬ 
oper  in  O wings  Mills,  Md.  “But  when  an  employee  gets 
up  from  his  desk,  the  company  completely  loses  the 
benefit  of  that  investment.  Wireless  solves  that.” 

OK,  so  ubiquitous  computing  is  gonna  be  big.  But 
what  does  it  really  change  about  consumer  and 
employee  behavior?  And  how  can  a  company  shape  an 
intelligent  wireless  strategy  that’s  based  more  on  ROI 
than  hype  and  hopefulness? 

Consumer  behavior  will  change  subtly  at  first — and 
then  more  dramatically— as  a  result  of  access  to  wireless 
devices.  Only  the  most  obsessive  day  traders  will  buy 
and  sell  using  a  cell  phone  or  a  Palm,  and  it’s  hard  to 
imagine  a  circumstance  where  you’d  want  to  compare 
fares  and  buy  an  airline  ticket  using  a  pokey,  unreliable 
wireless  connection.  Being  able  to  consider  the  prices 
offered  by  competing  merchants  while  mulling  a  pur¬ 
chase  at  the  mall  has  some  potential,  and  being  able  to 
buy  a  book  the  moment  a  friend  recommends  it  may  be 
attractive  to  a  few  of  the  most  impulsive  shoppers. 

Primarily,  though,  consumers  use  wireless  phones  to 
have  voice  conversations,  and  they  use  devices  like  the 
RIM  Blackberry  to  retrieve  and  respond  to  e-mail.  Such 
communications  applications  will  remain  dominant. 
Certain  types  of  e-mail  marketing  will  prove  valuable 
to  consumers— imagine  getting  a  last-minute  notice 
about  deeply  discounted  tickets  to  a  play  or  sporting 
event  an  hour  before  show  time,  courtesy  of  American 
Express— but  for  the  most  part,  users  will  reject  com¬ 
mercial  come-ons.  People  have  a  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  their  phone  or  Handspring  Visor  than 
they  do  with  their  desktop.  Telemarketing  isn’t  accept¬ 
able  on  a  cell  phone,  and  spam  won’t  be  either. 

I  expect  that  one  of  the  biggest  changes  that  hand¬ 
held  devices  will  bring  is  something  I  call  content 
swapping.  Most  PalmOS  devices  have  an  infrared  port 
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THE  CUSTOMER 

IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT 

AND  OTHER  COMPLEX  THEORIES 

of  eBusiness. 


eBusiness  for  a  customer-driven  world. 


Let  ’s  fdCe  it.  The  number  one  rule  of 
eBusiness  has  always  been  that  customer 
satisfaction  drives  business  success. 

In  today’s  world,  businesses  can  no 
longer  differentiate  themselves  solely  on 
the  basis  of  product  quality,  distribution, 
and  price.  Competitors  imitate  product 
innovations  with  blinding  speed. 

Advances  in  technology  render  geo¬ 
graphic  location  increasingly  irrelevant. 

Meanwhile,  competing  on  price 
inevitably  leads  to  eroding  profit  margins. 

Against  these  forces,  the  most 
powerful  competitive  advantage  is  to  consistently 
execute  the  fundamental  principles  of  customer 
satisfaction.  Know  your  customer.  Do  business  on 
their  terms.  Personalize  their  experience.  Make  every 
customer  interaction  as  valuable  as  possible. 

At  Siebel  Systems,  eBusiness  is  all  about  the 


fundamentals  of  delivering  100% 
customer  satisfaction.  It’s  about  doing 
business  anytime,  anyplace,  anywhere 
your  customers  want.  It’s  about  having 
a  continuous  dialogue  with  your 
customers  across  every  point  of  customer 
contact — over  the  phone,  in  person, 
via  the  Web,  through  partners,  you 
name  it. 

Siebel  eBusiness  Applications  are 
already  helping  many  customer- 
focused  companies  improve  customer 
satisfaction  and  see  sizable  gains  in 
revenues,  profitability,  market  share,  employee 
productivity,  and  market  capitalization.  Pretty  impressive 
when  you  consider  that  the  typical  corporation  loses 
50%  of  its  customers  every  5  years.1 

To  learn  more,  call  us  direct  at  800.356.3321  or 
visit  www.siebel.com/ebusiness 
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J  In  a  major  survey  conducted  by  SatMetrix  Systems,  Siebel  customers  reported 
I  customer  satisfaction  scores  that  far  exceeded  ACSI  industry  averages.2 
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that  lets  them  communicate  with  other  PalmOS 
devices.  (Of  course,  devices  that  use  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  CE  operating  system  have  an  entirely  different 
protocol  for  infrared  communication,  and  they  exist  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  universe  of  their  own.)  Not  only 
can  a  Palm  user  exchange  business  cards  with  a  Hand¬ 
spring  user,  but  you  can  also  swap  bits  of  content. 

Eventually,  the  smartest  marketers  will  offer  appli¬ 
cations,  not  advertisements,  for  handheld  devices,  and 
they’ll  encourage  consumers  to  trade  them  like  baseball 
cards.  Already,  Starbucks  has  developed  a  locator  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  guide  you  to  the  nearest  Starbucks  in  an 

"For  the  U.S.  market,  we're  at  least 
three  to  four  years  away  from  any 
appreciable  consumer  wireless 

data  market." 


-DAVID  GRANNAN,  CEO  OF  GEOWORKS 

unfamiliar  city.  Marketing  doesn’t  get  more  viral  than 
when  one  Starbucks  junkie  beams  that  application  to 
another.  Thomas  Cook  could  offer  a  currency  con¬ 
verter,  Home  Depot  a  minimanual  for  dealing  with 
common  domestic  disasters.  Others  will  develop  or 
license  games  and  animated  cartoons  that  will  circulate 
from  one  PDA  user  to  another. 

Once  the  security  issues  are  ironed  out,  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  will  also  use  their  phones  and  PDAs  to  pay  for 
purchases — mostly  in  person,  not  via  a  website.  The 
phone  will  serve  as  a  smart  card,  beaming  a  few  bucks 
to  take  care  of  your  taxi  ride.  And  instant  messaging  will 
replace  e-mail  as  the  dominant  form  of  communication. 
People  will  expect  a  response  in  seconds,  not  minutes. 

Those  are  some  pretty  significant  changes  but  it 
won’t  happen  overnight.  “For  the  U.S.  market,  we’re  at 
least  three  to  four  years  away  from  any  appreciable  con¬ 
sumer  wireless  data  market,”  says  David  Grannan,  the 
CEO  of  Geo  Works,  a  software  and  services  company 
in  Alameda,  Calif.,  that  helps  businesses  develop 
mobile  applications.  Grannan  adds  that  most  con¬ 
sumers  with  Net-enabled  cell  phones  “don’t  even  know 
that  they  have  that  capability.”  So  investments  in 
mobile  applications  for  consumers  should  be  viewed, 
for  the  time  being,  as  experiments.  Create  a  mobile 
computing  skunk  works,  where  a  small  group  of  inno¬ 
vators  can  play  with  a  small  budget.  Look  at  what  com¬ 
panies  like  Charles  Schwab,  Fidelity  Investments  and 
United  Airlines  have  done  with  mobile  apps  to  build 


loyalty  among  their  customer  bases,  and  think  about 
how  (and  whether)  your  company  could  benefit  by 
offering  a  wireless  service  before  your  competitors. 

Enterprises  will  find  it  more  rewarding,  in  the  short 
term,  to  deploy  mobile  computing  among  their  work¬ 
forces,  and  even  among  their  suppliers  and  business 
partners.  But  I  don’t  expect  to  see  as  much  of  a  behav¬ 
ioral  change.  Salespeople  will  still  sell,  although  with 
Web-connected  phones  and  PDAs,  they’ll  be  able  to 
access  accurate  inventory  data,  sales  objectives  and 
product  details  from  anywhere.  Field  service  personnel 
will  still  perform  service,  though  with  a  wireless  device, 
their  routes  and  schedules  will  be  more  efficient.  Load¬ 
ing  dock  managers  will  still  receive  shipments,  though 
with  GPS-linked  (global  positioning  system)  trucks, 
they’ll  get  pager  updates  with  precise  times  of  arrival, 
enabling  them  to  make  sure  they’ve  got  dock  space  and 
crews  allocated  to  unload  the  incoming  vehicles. 

Any  business-oriented  wireless  implementation  ought 
to  demonstrate  a  clear  return  on  investment.  This  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Web,  and  it  shouldn’t  be  driven  by  fear 
of  being  left  behind.  Will  a  wireless  application  measur¬ 
ably  improve  customer  satisfaction  or  increase  employee 
productivity?  Will  it  allow  you  to  make  five  more  deliv¬ 
eries  a  day?  “Companies  should  only  be  looking  at  those 
wireless  systems  that  can  enhance  business  processes 
and  show  a  payback  within  a  year,”  says  Grannan. 
“That’s  my  litmus  test.” 

The  next  five  years  will  see  a  new  explosion  in  con¬ 
nectivity — people  will  be  online  in  airplanes,  in  hotel 
rooms  and  lobbies,  in  cars,  at  conventions  and  every¬ 
where  in  between.  Their  expectations  will  continue  to 
rise.  What  good  is  it  if  your  PDA  tells  you  the  flight  has 
been  cancelled,  but  you  still  have  to  go  to  the  airport  or 
wait  interminably  on  hold  to  rebook  on  a  later  flight? 

I’m  expecting  mobile  computing  to  spark  some 
interesting  shifts  in  consumer  behavior,  and  to  help 
employees  work  smarter  and  more  efficiently,  though 
probably  not  in  new  ways.  Companies  will  need  to  be 
nimble  in  how  they  roll  out  wireless  services  to  both 
constituencies  and  judicious  in  their  investments. 
Many,  after  all,  overinvested  in  the  Web,  relative  to  its 
marketing  impact,  revenue  potential  or  cost  savings. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  conundrum  of  all  is  why  some 
companies  never  learn  the  value  of  assessing  ROI  before 
chasing  the  Next  Big  Technological  Thing.  PI 


Scott  Kirsner,  a  Handspring  devotee,  is  still  searching  for  the  right  wire¬ 
less  modem.  You  can  reach  him  a\kirsner@att.net.  Send  column  feedback 
to  ecosystem@darwinmag.com . 
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cP  Being  the  best  in  your  business,  you’ve  already 
got  enough  excitement  without  surprises  from  your 
information  systems.  So  Fujitsu  Technology  Solutions 
has  designed  robust  open  systems  solutions  that  you  can 
trust.  Our  enterprise-class  PRIMEPOWER,  Solaris™ 
SPARCT-compliant,  Web-enabling  servers  and  storage 
systems  deliver  industry-leading  flexibility,  resilience, 
reliability,  and  availability.  As  well  as  the  peace  of  mind 


TRUST 

FUJITSU  TEO 1  NO  LOGY  SOLUTIONS 

HELPS  YOU  BUILD  A  WORLD  YOU  CAN  RELY  ON. 


Fujfrsu 


FUJITSU  TECHNOLOGY  SOLUTIONS 
SUNNYVALE,  CA  1 -877-905-3644 
www.lujltsutechnology.com 

PRIMEPOWER  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Limited,  Solans  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARC  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  Products  bearing  the  SPARC  trademark  are  based  on  an  Architecture 
developed  by  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  ©  2000  Fujitsu  Technology  Solutions,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


that  comes  from  a  low  total  cost  of  ownership.  Our  data 
center  perspective  shows  in  the  quality  of  our  products 
and  solutions.  With  innovative  architecture,  hot-swap 
components,  and  built-in  SANs,  you’ll  feel  totally  at 
ease.  Our  powerful  servers  and  storage  systems  are 
the  engine  that  can  power  today's  e-business  boom. 
Count  on  it.  Enjoy  the  advantages.  And  learn  to  trust. 


Get  Over  It! 


You  can  no  longer  control  all  of  the  information  about  your  company's  products. 
And  you  shouldn't  even  try. 


Life  used  to  be  simple.  If  you  wanted  to  get  some 

information  about  a  product,  you  wrote  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Then  you’d  kick  back  in  your  Barcalounger, 
pop  open  a  Yoo-Hoo,  turn  on  Lucy  and  Desi,  and  a 
couple  of  weeks  later,  you’d  get  an  official  brochure. 
And  it’d  be  swell:  everything  you  needed  to  know,  all 
wrapped  in  Technicolor  photography  showing  the 
product  at  work  in  a  perfectly  kept  office  or  home. 

Now,  of  course,  it’s  all  different.  You  get  your  infor¬ 
mation  electronically,  not  on  glossy  paper.  You  hunt  it 
down  yourself,  rather  than  waiting  for  it  to  be  delivered 
to  you.  But  the  biggest  change  is  deeper  than  that:  The 


Web  has  broken  the  corporate  monopoly  on  informa¬ 
tion.  When  Lucy  and  Desi  ruled  the  airwaves,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  the  sole,  authentic  source  of  its  products  and 
of  information  about  its  products;  all  information  came 
through  one  narrow  orifice.  Today,  rather  than  waiting 
passively  to  be  spoon-fed  the  official  corporate  info 
and  propaganda,  customers  are  actively  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  going  online  to  gather  and  share  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  products  they  care  about.  These  cus¬ 
tomer  conversations  are  now  the  best  source  of 
information  about  your  company’s  products. 

This  changes  the  rules  of  the  information  game.  Per¬ 
haps  most  important,  it  dramatically  elevates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  metadata,  information  about  information. 
Here’s  an  example.  From  your  customers’  point  of  view, 
there  are  two  basic  types  of  information  on  your  web¬ 
site:  marketing  fluff  and  straight  facts.  We  recognize  the 
fluff  because  of  implicit  metadata — the  high-quality 
photography  and  the  excessive  use  of  superlatives  tell  us 
not  to  believe  you  fully  because  you’re  talking  like  a  par¬ 
tisan.  But  then  we  go  to  the  “boring”  page  with  the  facts, 
stats,  dimensions  and  specs.  Because  the  data  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  table  without  adjectives — and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  because  it’s  on  your  site — we  know  we  can  rely  on 
it  to  be  true.  We  trust  that  it  has  gone  through  a  multi- 
month  verification  process.  If  it  didn’t  have  that  implied 
metadata — let’s  say  we  found  the  very  same  information 
on  a  site  that  reeked  of  scurrilous  information— it  would 
be  of  no  value  to  us  because  we  wouldn’t  know  if  it 
were  trustworthy. 

In  the  fragmented  world  of  the  Web,  metadata  is  cru¬ 
cial.  Because  anyone  can  publish  anything  on  the  Web, 
when  we  come  across  a  site,  or  an  e-mail,  or  a  discus¬ 
sion  board  or  an  individual  spewing  forth  in  a  chat 
room,  we  look  for  cues.  We  listen  to  the  tone  of  voice. 
We  scroll  through  other  messages  from  her  to  see  if  the 
person  has  any  perspective  at  all.  We  may  make  a  com¬ 
ment  in  the  chat  room  to  see  how  the  person  responds. 
Based  on  this  Web  body  language,  we  decide  how 
much  to  trust  the  information. 
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PROBLEMS,  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 

AND  THINK  HAPPY  THOUGHTS 


or,  you  could  just  call  Synygy. 


Synygy— The  Incentive  Compensation  Company™— is  the  largest  provider  of  incentive  compensation  software  and  services. 


Synygy’s  solutions  for  managing  variable  pay  plans  free  up  your 
scarce  technical  resources  and  give  you  the  flexibility  and 
power  to  rapidly  and  cost  effectively  keep  up  with  your 
organization’s  ever  changing  variable  compensation  plans. 

Synygy’s  proven  1C  Expert™  software  has  been  used  to 
implement  and  manage  more  variable  pay  plans  for  more 
plan  participants  for  more  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations 
than  any  other  solution. 

Sun  Microsystems,  American  Home  Products,  DuPont,  Portal 
Software,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  dozens  of  other  Global  2000  companies  are 

www.synygy.com 


now  taking  advantage  of  Synygy’s  flexible  solutions  and 
exceptional  client  service. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full 
spectrum  of  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to 
complete  plan  management  outsourcing-all  without  the 
cost  of  purchasing  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and 
case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  how 
Synygy’s  decade  of  experience  can  solve  your  pay-for- 
performance  troubles. 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


The  Incentive  Compensation  Company 
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Taking  the  word  of  strangers  may  sound  like  a  dicey 
way  of  gathering  information.  But  it  in  fact  relies  on  our 
oldest  social  skill.  When  we  sit  next  to  someone  at  a 
meeting  or  a  dinner,  we  use  metadata  to  decide  if  this 
person  is  worth  listening  to,  much  less  believing.  We 
are  in  general  very  good  at  making  these  quick  meta- 
data  assessments.  Sure,  sometimes  we’re  wrong  and 
occasionally  the  person  is  purposely  trying  to  fool  us, 
but  that’s  the  risk  of  living  in  a  big  world.  And  it’s  a 
common  practice  and  a  risk  we  inevitably  carry  with 
us  on  to  the  Web. 

Most  companies  still  seem  to  think  that  we’re  unso- 
phisticated  about  reading  metadata  and  that  we’re  going 
to  continue  to  rely  on  them  for  all  of  our  information 
about  them — as  if  we  were  still  content  to  lean  back  in 
our  Barcaloungers.  But  those  days  are  over,  as  evi- 
denced  by  the  ferocious  growth  of  consumer  review 
sites,  complaint  sites  and  product  enthusiast  webpages. 
My  recent  experience  looking  for  a  laptop  is  a  case  in 
point.  First  stop  was  the  manufacturer’s  website.  After 
wading  through  some  pointless  animations,  I  managed 
to  find  my  way  to  the  Notebook  page.  (“Laptop”  caused 
a  “not  found”  error  when  I  did  a  search  on  the  home¬ 
page.)  It  wasn’t  a  bad  page,  and  it  had  a  link  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  specs.  There  I  found  what  I  was  looking  for:  the 
plain  facts  about  the  graphics  processor,  the  standard 
RAM  and  amount  of  cache.  I  knew  these  facts  were 
right  because  they  were  on  the  manufacturer’s  page. 
But,  wait,  what’s  this?  Battery  life  specs  were  distress¬ 
ingly  vague:  one  to  two  hours.  What  does  it  depend 
on?  How  bright  you  keep  the  screen?  How  frequently 
you  use  the  hard  drive?  The  position  of  Jupiter? 

What  most  companies 
think  of  as  branding,  we 
users  think  of  as  wasting 
our  time  and  maybe  as 
insulting  our  intelligence. 

With  this  question  in  mind,  I  went  off  to  some  other 
spots  on  the  Net  to  gather  information.  I  used  my 
browser’s  newsreader  to  find  a  relevant  discussion  on 
Usenet,  the  Internet’s  original  open  discussion  forum, 
which  now  covers  more  than  60,000  topics.  There 
were  dozens  of  messages  posted  about  this  laptop, 
everything  from  someone  complaining  about  a  partic¬ 
ular  dealer  to  highly  technical  questions  about  the 


motherboard — but  nothing  about  battery  life.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  one  person  seemed  to  have  answered  a 
lot  of  the  posted  questions.  I  got  the  sense  that  he  was 
not  only  extremely  knowledgeable,  but  also  fair.  His 
signature  block  noted  that  he  had  a  webpage  about  this 
particular  laptop.  Sure  enough,  there  was  his  candid 
assessment  of  the  battery  life. 

My  quest  for  product  information  on  the  Web  sug¬ 
gests  two  lessons  for  companies.  First,  don’t  invest  most 
of  your  Web  dollars  in  a  glitzy  front  end  that  only  gets 
in  customers’  way.  The  information  I  wanted  was  the 
most  boring,  plainest  information  imaginable,  but  the 
manufacturer’s  ostensibly  cool  homepage  actually  made 
it  harder  for  me  to  find  what  I  needed.  What  most  com¬ 
panies  think  of  as  branding,  we  users  think  of  as  wast¬ 
ing  our  time  and  maybe  as  insulting  our  intelligence. 

The  second  lesson  is  this:  The  ability  to  pick  up  on 
and  apply  metadata  is  replacing  our  reliance  on  the  cor¬ 
poration  as  the  sole  voice  of  authority  about  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  Companies  that  knock  down  the  old  publishing 
model  themselves  are  going  to  do  better  than  those  that 
try  to  maintain  control  of  the  printing  presses.  No  one 
believes  your  marketing  brochures  anymore.  We  can 
get  less  biased,  more  trustworthy  opinions  from  fellow 
customers  on  the  Web. 

Unless,  that  is,  your  company  has  the  guts  to  say,  “In 
metadata  we  trust.”  Instead  of  trying  to  maintain  a  sin¬ 
gle  orifice  of  communication,  let  a  hundred  voices 
speak.  Let  any  employee  who  cares  about  your  prod¬ 
uct  speak  directly  to  customers  in  the  manifold  ways 
the  Web  now  enables.  Let  them  sign  their  names  as 
employees  of  your  company.  The  venue  they  choose, 
the  tone  of  voice  they  adopt  and  the  content  of  their 
communications  will  give  us  the  metadata  we  need  to 
make  sense  of  it.  “Oh,  this  is  a  service  technician  who’s 
writing  after  hours  to  tell  us  some  tricks  for  increasing 
battery  life,”  we’ll  think,  understanding  perfectly  the 
quality  of  the  information  being  given— nothing  official, 
nothing  that  the  company  can  be  held  responsible  for, 
but  helpful  and  human  and  real.  Or  even:  “I  can  tell  this 
employee  is  disgruntled,  so  I’m  going  to  take  what  she 
says  with  a  grain  of  salt.”  We’re  smart.  We’ve  been  fig¬ 
uring  out  how  to  listen  to  people  for  longer  than  you’ve 
been  making  laptops.  Trust  us.  R1 


Have  a  customer  issue  you'd  like  us  to  address?  Send  it  to  contact@ 
darwinmag.com.  David  Weinberger  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Hyperlinked Organization  ( www.hyperorg.com )  and  is  coauthor  of  The  Clue¬ 
train  Manifesto  (Perseus  Books,  2000).  He  can  be  reached  at  self@ 
evident.com. 
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Go  to  the  world’s  leading  e-marketplace  for  finding 
pre-qualified  consulting  firms 
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where  consultant  /  client  matches 
go  swimmingly. 
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Get  better  results. 
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Here’s  a  radical  idea.  An  IT  solution  built  to  work  seamlessly 
instead  of  one  made  from  a  bunch  of  parts  that  never  will 


Why  integratio'n  should  mean  integration. 

What  you  do  is  hard.  Some  might  even  say  painful. 
After  all,  having,  to  rely  on  a  bunch  of  so  called 
“best  of  breed”  vendors  for  IT  solutions  invariably 
means  you'll  end  up  with  a  bunch  of  lame  excuses 
and  no  small  amount  of  finger  pointing.  At  Qwest, 
our  approach  helps  us  deliver  what  others  merely 
promise.  True  integration  and  total  accountability. 

How  true  integration  works. 

Our  approach  starts  with  the  Qwest  global  IP 
network.  It  runs  over  the  world's  most  advanced 
OC192  fiber-optic,  broadband  backbone. 
Integrated  into  our  network  architecture  are  our 
CyberCenters!M  From  these  we  host  our  clients’ 
core  business  applications,  including  their  Web 
sites.  And  as  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  ASPs,  we 
have  the  certified  software  engineers  who  will 
optimize  your  applications  to  benefit  from  the 
speed  and  reliability  of  the  network. 

You’re  never  alone. 

Another  key  part  of  Qwest’s  approach  to  integration 
is  the  continuing  guidance  we  provide  through  our 


professional  services/consulting  division.  Some  of 
the  smartest  tech-savvy  people  around,  who  know 
how  to  make  things  work  in  the  real  world.  It  means 
you’ll  get  the  benefits  of  our  advancect  technology 
along  with  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from 
dealing  with  people  capable  of  making  the 
seemingly  impossible,  possible. 

One  relationship  means  total  accountability. 

Finally,  beyond  the  practical  benefits  of  Qwest  true 
integration,  you’ll  also  gain  from  the  efficiencies  of 
dealing  with  a  single  company.  One  that’s  responsible 
for  everything  from  solution  design,  to  implementation, 
to  service,  to  billing.  One  that’s  also  happy  to  put  what 
you  expect  and  what  it  will  deliver  in  writing.  We  call  it 
the  Qwest  Service  Level  Agreement  (SLA),  and  it’s  our 
promise  there  will  be  no  more  finger  pointing,  no 
more  wrangling  about  problems,  and  no  more 
questions  about  who's  responsible  for  fixing  them. 
We  are. 

For  more  on  Qwest’s  unique  approach  to  integration, 
visit  us  at  qwest.com  or  call  1  800  RIDE  QWEST 

Then  you  can  get  on  with  running  your  business. 


broadband  •  internet  •  hosting  •  applications  •  consulting 

telecommunications  •  wireless 


ride  the  light 

"■  . 
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RESHAPING  THE  NEW  CORPORATE  ORGANISM  By  Tom  Davenport 


Cut  Us  Some  Slack 

Unless  you're  careful,  you  could  end  up  using  technology  to  increase  your 
employees'  efficiency  while  hurting  productivity 


Don't  look  now,  but  your  organization  is  slacking  off. 

You  shouldn’t  be  too  surprised;  it’s  a  battle  information 
technology  has  been  waging  for  the  past  half-century. 
IT  has  been  fighting  against  many  kinds  of  slack:  excess 
inventory,  time,  labor,  space  and  so  on.  And  IT  has 
been  winning  handily. 

By  slack  I  mean  the  excess  over  what’s  absolutely 
necessary— the  extra,  the  additional,  the  lagniappe. 
The  very  idea  of  supply  chain  management,  in  which 
slack  is  eliminated  from  inventory-intensive  produc¬ 
tion  processes,  would  be  a  joke  without  integrated 
information  systems.  By  and  large,  it  has  been  a  good 
thing  to  squeeze  slack  from  inventories,  although  I  once 
heard  an  automobile  executive  complain  about  the 


problems  caused  by  “lean  production”  when  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  strike.  I  guess  strikes  are  not  that  common 
in  Japan,  where  slackless  inventory  first  arose. 

But  during  the  past  several  years,  the  war  against 
slack  has  moved  to  a  new  battleground.  Now  the 
enemy  is  no  longer  physical  goods,  but  slack  labor  and 
human  time.  IT  is  being  used  to  schedule  people’s  activ¬ 
ities  to  the  second  and  to  eliminate  any  lost  moments 
of  productivity  in  human  lives  by  allowing  mobile 
communications,  mobile  commerce  and  mobile  com¬ 
puting.  I  am  writing  this  article,  for  example,  on  a  fast- 
moving  train  in  Switzerland.  Between  occasional 
glances  at  the  Alps  I  can  bang  away  on  my  laptop  with 
electricity  thoughtfully  supplied  by  the  train. 

Again,  this  battle  against  human  slack  is  in  part  a 
good  thing.  I  really  like  my  laptop  and  cell  phone,  and 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  give  them  up.  But  when  it’s  human 
slack  that’s  been  squeezed,  the  consequences  are  more 
severe  than  eliminating  slack  in  physical  goods.  On  my 
train,  for  example,  because  I’m  typing  I’m  not  sleeping, 
reading,  or  looking  out  the  window  and  thinking — all 
activities  I  also  enjoy  and  need.  When  I  talk  on  my  car 
phone — or,  most  likely,  listen  to  my  voice  mail — while 
commuting  I  can  no  longer  listen  to  All  Things  Consid¬ 
ered,  my  favorite  radio  program.  And  when  I’m  on 
e-mail  at  home,  I’m  not  helping  my  kids  with  their 
homework  or  giving  my  wife  a  back  rub.  For  every 
time  savings  there  is  a  time  cost.  In  fact,  I  think  that  I 
will  turn  off  my  computer  for  a  while  and  look  at  the 
Alps  full  time  (and  try  to  ignore  the  annoying  cell 
phone  conversations  of  my  fellow  passengers).  I’ll 
resume  when  the  scenery  is  less  worthy  of  my  slack. 

OK,  I’m  back  now.  A  friend  once  told  me  an  inter¬ 
esting  story.  Her  company  was  trying  to  eliminate  slack 
from  physical  inventory  and  move  to  a  lean  production 
model,  and  she  was  a  team  member  who  would  imple¬ 
ment  the  approach.  In  order  to  get  others  on  the  team 
to  understand  lean  production,  my  friend  proposed 
that  for  several  days  all  team  members  unplug  their 
home  refrigerators.  “Think  of  the  refrigerator  as  a  ware- 
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house,”  she  said,  “and  the  food  in  it  as  in-process  inven¬ 
tory.”  Just  as  the  company  wanted  to  reduce  or  elimi¬ 
nate  inventory  slack,  the  team  members  should 
eliminate  food  slack. 

My  friend  went  along  with  this  little  game  for  a  day 
or  so.  She  explained  it  to  her  family,  who  agreed  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  By  the  second  day,  however,  her  daughter  had 
enough  of  the  simulation.  “This  is  really  stupid,”  she 
said.  “It  makes  no  sense  to  have  to  go  to  the  store  every 
day  for  food.  I  hope  what  you’re  trying  to  do  at  work 
isn’t  as  stupid  as  this.” 

The  point  is  that  slack  can  be  of  real  value  where 
human  beings  are  concerned.  A  little  in-process  inven¬ 
tory  in  the  service  of  knowledge  workers  can  be  worth 
whatever  it  costs.  When  we’re  not  typing  or  otherwise 


IT  can  schedule  people's 
activities  to  the  second  and 
eliminate  any  lost  moments  of 
productivity  by  allowing 
mobile  computing. 


visibly  working,  we  might  just  be  thinking.  And 
wasn’t  that  what  knowledge  workers  were  supposed  to 
be  all  about?  In  fact,  it’s  getting  harder  and  harder  to 
distinguish  between  human  slack  and  knowledge 
worker  productivity.  If  you’re  leaning  back  in  your 
chair  with  your  feet  on  the  desk,  you  may  appear  to  be 
a  slacker,  but  you  could  easily  be  thinking  about  some¬ 
thing  profound.  If  you’re  chatting  on  the  phone  or  near 
the  coffee  machine  with  a  colleague  at  work,  you’re 
probably  simultaneously  slacking  off— talking  about 
vacations,  the  weather  or  office  gossip — and  work¬ 
ing  hard,  addressing  why  your  project  will  be  a  little 
late  and  what  to  do  about  the  latest  master  stroke  of 
your  competitor.  In  fact,  if  you’ re  not  good  at  slack  talk, 
you’ll  find  it  difficult  to  get  people  to  share  important 
knowledge  with  you. 

Most  humans  in  the  workplace  seem  to  realize  that 
slack  time  is  important,  no  matter  how  diligently 
industrial  engineers  and  systems  analysts  try  to  remove 
it.  Many  of  us  intuitively  know  that  we  get  into  trouble 
when  we  don’t  have  time  to  think,  and  we  naturally 
sense  that  slack  is  an  important  lubricant  in  social  rela¬ 
tionships.  Slack  time  for  thinking  and  relationships 


may  even  be  increasing  among  knowledge  workers, 
simply  because  they  are  working  longer  hours.  If  you’re 
at  the  office  from  dawn  to  dark,  it  probably  means  that 
you’ve  shifted  some  “home  slack”  time  to  “office  slack.” 
The  dotcom  companies  with  foosball  and  pool  tables 
scattered  around  their  offices  realize  that  this  shift  has 
taken  place. 

For  knowledge  workers,  slack  involves  not  only  time 
but  also  space.  Just  as  we  need  time  to  create  and  social¬ 
ize  ideas,  we  need  spaces  in  which  these  things  can 
happen.  Many  of  the  recent  changes  in  office  environ¬ 
ments — for  example,  telecommuting  and  hoteling  (shar¬ 
ing  space)— are  attempts  to  squeeze  space  slack  out  of 
offices.  Such  space  engineering  saves  a  few  dollars,  but 
I  believe  it  is  probably  injurious  to  the  creation  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  high-quality  knowledge.  I  suspect  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  architectural  profession  nor  the  office  furniture 
industry  understand  the  interplay  between  space  and 
effective  knowledge  work,  but  it’s  a  good  bet  that  treat¬ 
ing  people  as  sardines  is  not  the  answer. 

Several  years  ago,  my  friend  and  then-colleague 
Larry  Prusak  and  I  went  to  Japan  to  observe  how  phar¬ 
maceutical  organizations  there  manage  information  and 
knowledge.  We  were  struck  by,  among  other  things,  the 
existence  of  conversation  plazas,  in  which  researchers 
were  supposed  to  exchange  ideas  and  general  chitchat 
at  designated  times  during  the  day.  In  the  United  States, 
we’re  probably  a  little  less  formal  about  such  things,  so 
every  U.S.  organization  should  have  a  charming  cafe, 
cappuccino  bar  or  tea  room  in  which  people  can  com¬ 
fortably  share  ideas.  For  that  matter,  maybe  a  wine  bar 
would  serve  the  purpose  best  of  all,  though  it  probably 
should  not  open  until  4  p.m.  and  should  incorporate  a 
designated  driver  program  for  commuters. 

The  key  issue  is  that  ubiquitous  technologies  and 
overzealous  reengineers  will  combine  to  take  out  all 
slack  if  we’re  not  careful.  We  probably  could  work  for 
18  hours  every  day,  let  our  fingers  wear  out  our  key¬ 
boards  and  do  it  all  in  efficient  little  cubes,  but  over 
time  we’d  come  up  with  fewer  inspired  ideas  for  new 
businesses  and  better  ways  of  working  and  living. 
Today  we  all  have  to  make  explicit  choices  about  when 
we  will  do  visible  work  and  when  we  need  some  slack. 
If  you’ re  overworked,  overstressed,  overcommunicated 
and  overcomputed,  it’s  time  to  put  slack  back.  FH 


Tom  Davenport  is  the  director  of  the  Accenture  Institute  for  Strategic 
Change  and  a  distinguished  scholar  at  Babson  College.  His  research  and 
writing  straddles— and  occasionally  falls  into— the  gap  between  people 
and  IS.  You  can  reach  him  at  davenport@darwinmag.com. 
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When  content  sites  and  online  retailers  get  together, 

beautiful— and  lucrative— things  can  happen 


When's  the  right  time  to  try  to  sell  someone  a  new  set  of  golf  clubs? 

a)  When  he's  reading  about  Tiger  Woods  and  his  victory  at  the  U.S.  Open, 

b)  When  he  types  "Big  Bertha  Woods"  into  a  search  engine, 

c)  When  he  visits  the  golfing  section  of  your  sporting  goods  website. 
If  you  answered  "yes"  to  all  three  questions,  congratulations!  You  understand  the  principle 
behind  the  much-hyped  strategy  for  attracting  shoppers  online  called  affiliate  marketing. 

Here's  how  it  typically  works:  A  content  site  — say  CNN.com  — becomes  an  "affiliate"  of 
an  online  retailer— Barnes  &  Noble.com,  for  instance  — and  agrees  to  put  a  link  to  Barnes  & 
Noble's  site  on  its  site.  When  a  Web  surfer  reading  news  on  CNN.com  clicks  on  that  link 
and  buys  a  book  from  Barnes  &  Noble.com,  CNN.com  gets  a  commission.  Ideally,  retailers 
seek  out  affiliates  with  content  that  is  related  to  what  they're  selling.  Think  about  it  — a  Tony 
Bennett  fan  club  site  would  probably  make  a  better  affiliate  for  sites  that  sell  Vegas  show 
tickets  than  it  would  for  sites  that  sell  seats  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

And  retailers  are  not  the  only  ones  setting  up  affiliate  programs.  Web  search  sites,  financial 
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services  companies,  even  online  magazines  use  affiliates  to 
lure  new  visitors  and  customers.  In  theory,  affiliate  mar¬ 
keting  is  a  good  deal  for  everyone  involved.  Affiliates  don’t 
have  to  go  through  the  hassle  of  building  their  own  online 
stores  in  order  to  offer  visitors  a  chance  to  shop.  Retailers  that 
start  affiliate  programs  can  bring  in  new  visitors  and  boost 
sales — indeed,  by  2003,  retailers  with  affiliate  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  will  pull  in  roughly  20  percent  of  their  revenues  via 

affiliates,  according  to  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Forrester  Research  esti¬ 
mates.  In  addition,  as  the  pressure 
grows  on  retailers  to  find  ways  to  cut 
the  costs  of  marketing,  affiliate  mar¬ 
keting  looks  even  more  attractive; 
retailers  pay  only  for  performance — 
that  is,  only  when  an  affiliate  delivers  a  sale,  a  hot  customer 
lead  or  traffic.  “It  is,  for  us,  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
acquire  customers,”  says  Barbara  Bry,  vice  president  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  Proflowers.com,  a  San  Diego-based  online 
flower  seller  that  ships  its  wares  from  growers  to  consumers. 
“We’ve  cut  back  on  everything  except  affiliate  marketing.” 

Bry  is  bullish  on  affiliate  marketing— so  much  so  that 
Proflowers.com  started  setting  up  its  affiliate  program  even 


Proflowers. corn's  Barbara  Bry, 

vice  president  of  business 
development,  is  bullish  on 
affiliate  marketing  but  admits 
it's  not  an  automatic  win. 


before  it  launched  its  site.  Yet  she  admits 
that  these  deals  are  not  an  automatic  win. 
A  company  can  sign  up  thousands  of  affil¬ 
iates  only  to  find  that  just  a  fraction  of 
them  account  for  the  lion’s  share  of  rev¬ 
enues— the  80-20  rule  applies  (although 
some  affiliate  marketing  cynics  will  say 
that  it  is  more  like  90-10). 

Affiliates,  meanwhile,  find  that  unin¬ 
spired,  randomly  placed  click-here-to- 
shop  banners  don’t  catch  customers’ 
attention.  And  they  worry  that  an  overly 
attractive  offering  from  another  website 
could  direct  too  many  of  their  hard-won 
visitors  to  leave  and  not  return. 

Clearly,  affiliate  marketing  is  evolving, 
and  new  approaches  will  address  some  of 
these  concerns.  But  anyone  who  attempts 
to  profit  from  affiliate  partnerships  needs 
to  remember  one  thing:  Any  deal  requires 
care  and  feeding  from  everyone  involved. 
“An  affiliate  partnership  that  runs  itself 
will  rarely  be  successful,”  according  to  a  New  York  City-based 
Jupiter  Research  report,  which  also  notes  that  only  a  few  retail¬ 
ers  have  managed  to  drive  more  than  10  percent  of  their  sales 
through  their  affiliates. 


Retailers  Don't  Have  to  Roll  Their  Own 

Amazon.com  is  widely  considered  to  be  the  grandfather  of 
affiliate  marketing  on  the  Web.  In  igg6,  Amazon  had  to  build 
the  technology  behind  its  associates  program  from  scratch;  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  it  won  a  patent  for  its  efforts  (at  this  writing,  it 
has  yet  to  seek  any  license  fees  from  other  affiliate  marketers). 
Amazon  still  runs  its  program  in-house,  overseeing  a  stagger¬ 
ing  number  of  affiliates — more  than  500,000  at  last  count.  But, 
luckily,  this  isn’t  your  grandfather’s  Internet  anymore.  Today, 
companies  can  outsource  much  of  the  affiliate  marketing  tech¬ 
nology  and  management  chores  necessary  to  get  started  and 
stay  up  and  running.  And  for  many  companies,  outsourcing 
makes  the  most  sense. 

Outsourcers  usually  charge  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  set  a 
company  up  on  their  systems.  On  top  of  that,  they  take  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  transactions  that  takes  place  through  the  affili¬ 
ate  (the  percentage  is  often  negotiable,  depending  on  the  cost 
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Richard  Burke,  divisional 
VP  of  Spiegel  iMedia, 
wants  Spiegel's  affiliate 
program  to  grow  slowly  to 
protect  its  brand. 


of  the  goods);  some  also  charge  a  monthly  minimum  fee  and 
may  charge  extra  for  certain  services  such  as  check  cutting. 

For  example,  at  Be  Free,  a  service  provider  based  in  Marl¬ 
borough,  Mass.,  the  merchant  pays  a  $5,000  setup  fee.  If  the 
merchant  pays  an  affiliate  a  10  percent  commission  on  each 
sale,  it  also  pays  Be  Free  another  2  percent  commission  for  each 
sale  or  $3,000  a  month,  whichever  is  greater. 

Handing  Over  the  Reins  Doesn't  Mean 
Giving  Up  Control 

So,  if  you  decide  to  outsource  your  affiliate  program  to  an  exter¬ 
nal  marketing  team,  what  can  you  expect  to  get  for  your 
money?  Outsourcers  run  technology  that  keeps  track  of  which 
affiliates  do  what  and  how  much  each  should  be  paid.  They 
typically  offer  several  ways  to  reward  affiliates — per  sale,  per 
lead  or  per  click,  among  them.  They  have  developed  tools  for 
sending  messages  to  affiliates  (en  masse  and  one-on-one), 
uploading  product  information  and  ad  banners,  analyzing  sales 
data,  developing  special  offers  and  incentives,  and  varying  com¬ 


mission  rates  based  on  affiliate  performance. 
And  some  can  even  screen  affiliate  results  to 
root  out  fraud. 

Beyond  technology  and  affiliate  mainte¬ 
nance  services,  some  affiliate  marketing  out¬ 
sourcers  also  offer  access  to  a  network  of 
potential  affiliates— that  is,  to  sites  that  have 
already  signed  up  to  be  an  affiliate  for  some¬ 
one  else  and  could  decide  to  be  your  affiliate 
too.  Commission  Junction,  an  affiliate  market¬ 
ing  outsourcer  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  boasts 
of  having  275,000  affiliates  in  its  network, 
while  another  outsourcer,  ClickTrade,  claims 
more  than  120,000  affiliates.  Numbers  that 
large  sound  impressive,  but  don’t  assume  that 
every  affiliate  in  a  network  gets  CNN. corn- 
levels  of  traffic;  some  are  what  Jupiter  calls 
friends  and  family  affiliates— people  who 
become  affiliates  just  to  get  discounts  for 
themselves. 

Joining  a  network  can  help  jump-start  an 
affiliate  marketing  program,  but  at  a  price— 
namely,  not  having  complete  ownership  of 
your  relationship  with  your  affiliates.  Apti- 
mus  (formerly  FreeShop.com),  a  Seattle-based 
clearinghouse  for  free  and  trial  offers,  recently  switched  affili¬ 
ate  programs  from  New  York  City-based  LinkShare  to  Be  Free, 
largely  because  of  the  ownership  issue,  says  Courtney  Klein, 
Aptimus’s  vice  president  of  channel  management.  When  Apti- 
mus  grew  to  75,000  affiliates  and  was  continuing  to  add  affili¬ 
ates  at  a  furious  pace,  it  decided  it  made  more  sense  to  fly  solo, 
rather  than  continue  to  co-own  its  affiliate  contacts  with  Link- 
Share,  she  says;  Be  Free  lets  its  merchants  contract  directly  with 
affiliates.  “A  network  model  like  LinkShare  is  fantastic  to  get  a 
lot  of  people  joined  into  your  affiliate  program,”  Klein  says. 
“We  just  didn’t  really  want  to  share  those  names  as  much  any¬ 
more.  We  wanted  to  build  it  on  our  own  at  this  point.” 

Whatever  kind  of  outsourcer  you  work  with,  handing  over 
an  affiliate  marketing  program  doesn’t  mean  that  you  can  be 
entirely  hands-off— not  if  you  want  the  program  to  succeed. 

Take  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  Enews.com,  a  site  that 
sells  print  magazine  subscriptions  and  manages  its  8o,ooo- 
strong  affiliate  program  through  Be  Free.  It  still  employees  five 
to  10  part-time  staffers  who  surf  the  Web  by  category — car  col¬ 
lecting,  crafts,  cooking— and  find  the  best  possible  sites  to  sell 
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We  asked  Mar  wan  Shishakly  of 


Nortel  Networks  to  say  that  Global  One 


telecom  network  on  earth.  He  wouldn't 


go  quite  that  far.  But  Marwan  did 


that  our  worry-free  network  makes  life 

M 


easier  for  Nortel  Networks  employees, 


world.  (That's  not  quite  as  snappy. 


but  we'll  take  it.) 


Marwan  Shishakly 

VP,  IS  Infrastructure,  Nortel  Networks 


As  one  of  Nortel  Networks'  biggest  international  telecom  providers,  Global  One  supplies  everything  from  satellite  circuits  to  a  major 
pan-European  frame  relay  to  ATM.  Our  Global  ATM  network  helps  Nortel  Networks  handle  critical  IP  and  data  communications  among 
their  commercial  and  manufacturing  sites.  Obviously,  Marwan  and  Nortel  Networks  know  a  good  network  when  they  see  one.  For  more 
information,  please  visit  www.globalone.net  or  call  1-877-460-4141. 
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Cox  Interactive  Media's  David  Hills, 

' 

vice  president  of  sales,  develops 
compelling  content  to  keep  his  site 
from  losing  traffic. 


Please  Don't  Steal  My 

Customers 

Affiliates  also  worry  about  appearances— for  a 
different  reason.  Visitors  to  an  affiliate’s  site  who 
click  on  a  “buy  now”  banner  typically  land  on 
a  retailer’s  site  that  looks  nothing  like  the  affili¬ 
ate — and  it  may  give  them  no  easy  way  of  get' 
ting  back  to  the  affiliate.  That’s  one  reason  why 
Cox  Interactive  Media  in  Atlanta  has  soured  on 
traditional  affiliate  marketing  as  a  way  of  sup- 
plementing  ad  revenue.  “I  absolutely  get  con¬ 
cerned  with  shipping  traffic  away,”  says  David 
Hills,  vice  president  of  sales  for  Cox  Interactive 
Media,  which  runs  24  region-specific  sites  that 
feature  local  news  and  entertainment.  “We  have 
to  develop  more  compelling  things  to  keep 
them  with  us.” 

A  new  breed  of  service  providers  is  trying 
to  let  content  sites  reap  the  benefits  of  e- 
commerce  without  losing  traffic  or  having  to 
bui  Id  an  online  store.  Whit  Andrews,  a 


its  magazines.  The  staffers  then  send  each  webmaster  a  cus¬ 
tomized  e-mail  asking  the  site  to  become  an  affiliate.  “It  sounds 
crazy,”  says  Tom  Palmer,  Enews.  corn’s  former  director  of  affil¬ 
iate  marketing.  ’’But  it  works  for  us.”  Palmer  estimates  that 
Enews.com  has  recruited  about  20  percent  of  its  affiliates 
•through  this  Web  surfing  work. 

And  the  oversight  doesn’t  stop  after  affiliates  have  signed  on. 
Merchants  need  to  give  affiliates  incentives  and  merchandising 
support  if  they  want  them  to  keep  producing.  The  first  step  is 
sorting  out  the  strong  performers  from  the  small-potatoes  sites. 
At  Proflowers.com,  most  of  its  revenue  comes  from  just  a  few 
hundred  of  its  more  than  50,000  affiliates.  “It’s  a  numbers 
game,”  Bry  says.  Proflowers.com  rewards  these  top  perform¬ 
ers  with  a  higher  commission  rate.  The  strongest  affiliates  also 
get  to  offer  their  customers  special  deals — say,  a  free  vase  with 
every  purchase.  Another  planned  incentive  program  will 


reward  affiliates  that  show  year-over-year  gains  during  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  Managing  Proflowers. corn’s  partnership  arrange¬ 
ments— with  its  50,000  affiliates,  as  well  as  bigger  deals  with  the 
likes  of  Yahoo,  MSN  and  BizRate — occupies  five  full-time  staffers, 
Bry  says. 

Smaller  affiliate  programs  also  require  careful  management. 
Spiegel  Catalog,  based  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill.,  was  especially 
concerned  about  protecting  its  135 -year-old  brand  online.  It 
decided  to  work  with  DynamicTrade,  an  outsourcer  that  selec¬ 
tively  recruits  new  affiliates  for  Spiegel  and  abides  its  wishes 
to  grow  slowly,  says  Richard  Burke,  divisional  vice  president 
of  Spiegel  iMedia.  Spiegel  has  only  about  320  affiliates,  which 
drive  about  10  percent  of  its  online  sales  each  month;  Burke 
doesn’t  have  any  desire  to  have  more  than  500  or  so  affiliates 
total.  But  he  still  has  a  half-time  position  devoted  to  reviewing 
each  potential  affiliate’s  site.  “We  don’t  want  to  appear  any¬ 
where  that  is  significantly  below  us,  as  far  as 
brand,”  says  Burke,  who  works  in  Spiegel’s 
Chicago-area  headquarters.  “Nor  do  we  want 
to  appear  on  any  inappropriate  sites— tobacco, 
alcohol,  firearms,  adult-oriented,  anything 
that’s  not  in  good  taste.” 
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In  an  information-rich  economy,  email  is  not  enough 
for  enterprise-to-enterprise  collaboration.  You  need  a 
secure  solution  that  combines  chat,  instant  messaging 
and  collaboration  into  a  real-time  global  exchange 
of  information.  You  need  a  new  class  of  tools  with 
customizable  features  like  content  filtering  that  enable 
users  to  focus  on  what’s  truly  important.  Net  result: 
with  field-proven  technology  from  Parlano,  you  and 
your  business  partners  can  quickly  and  easily  achieve 
seamless  real-time  collaboration  on  a  global  scale. 
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Visit  www.parlano.com  for  a  free  demo,  or 
call  1-866-PARLANO.  (Outside  the  U.S.,  call  1-312-775-6925) 


Parlano 


True  Collaboration  Starts  Here. 
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Courtney  Klein,  VP  of 

channel  management, 
eventually  opted  to  go  solo 
with  Aptimus's  affiliates. 


THE  BASICS. 

Affiliate 

Marketing 

AFFILIATE  MARKETING 

A  type  of  Web  marketing 
that  relies  on  online  refer¬ 
rals;  one  website  receives  a 
commission  for  referring 
traffic,  leads  or  sales  to 
another  website. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED 

MARKETING 

A  marketing  initiative  that 
pays  a  website  for  perfor¬ 
mance— a  click-through, 
lead  or  sale  — not  just  for 
flashing  an  ad  in  front  of  a 
site  visitor. 

SYNDICATED  E-COMMERCE 

Online  retailers  extending 
their  e-commerce  services 
to  other  websites  in  such  a 
way  that  a  customer  doesn't 
need  to  be  at  the  retailer's 
site  to  shop. 

EMBEDDED  COMMERCE 
PROVIDERS 

Service  providers  that  make 
it  possible  for  websites  to 
add  e-commerce  capability 
without  building  it  or  manag¬ 
ing  it  themselves. 


senior  analyst  with  Gartner  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  calls  these  companies  embedded-com- 
merce  providers.  Some  offer  private  label  e- 
commerce  services,  where  the  customer  can 
place  an  order  right  on  the  content  site  and  the 
content  site  appears  to  be  the  retailer.  Behind 
the  scenes,  however,  a  service  provider 
processes  the  order  and  handles  fulfillment, 
giving  the  content  site  a  cut  of  every  sale.  Oth¬ 
ers  set  up  virtual  storefronts  for  brand-name 
Internet  retailers,  right  on  the  content  site;  the 
content  site  gets  a  commission,  just  as  it  would 
in  affiliate  marketing. 

Cox  Interactive  Media  and  Proflowers.com 
have  tested  out  Atlanta-based  Nexchange,  one 
of  the  virtual  storefront  types  of  service 
providers.  Nexchange  partners  with  Internet 
retailers  and  creates  virtual  storefronts  for  con¬ 
tent  sites  to  host  what  it  calls  syndicated  e- 
commerce.  But  it  doesn’t  just  plunk  down  the 
products  randomly;  it  integrates  them  with 
specially  created  stories  and  shopping  infor¬ 
mation  around  a  specific  theme,  such  as 
Mother’s  Day,  Valentine’s  Day  or  back-to- 
school  week.  Proflowers.com  pays  Nexchange 
a  higher  commission  than  it  would  typically 
pay  a  single  affiliate,  Bry  says.  But  it’s  worth  it. 
“They  do  all  the  work,”  she  says.  “They  get  us 
on  these  sites,  and  they  handle  customer  ser¬ 
vice;  all  we  do  is  take  an  order.” 


So  far,  Cox  Interactive  Media  has  also  been 
impressed  with  its  results  from  Nexchange.  A 
Valentine’s  Day  promotion  had  a  click-through 
rate  of  27.5  percent  and  a  sell-through  rate  of 
5  percent,  while  a  Mother’s  Day  promotion  had 
a  click-through  rate  of  30  percent  and  a  sell- 
through  rate  of  3.3  percent.  That’s  better  than  the 
results  Cox  would  get  from  traditional  affiliate 
marketing,  Hills  says.  “If  we  just  slap  stuff  up  in 
front  of  our  visitors-Amazon.com,  brought  to 
you  by  AccessAtlanta’— we  tend  not  to  do  as 
well  because  that’s  not  local  to  our  customers,” 
Hills  says.  “If  we  can  run  a  back-to-school  pro¬ 
motion  directly  before  Atlanta  goes  to  school, 
which  are  a  different  two  weeks  than  when 
Seattle  goes  back  to  school,  we  do  OK.” 

These  types  of  embedded  commerce  rela¬ 
tionships  should  continue  to  evolve  and  become 
more  common,  Andrews  says.  Online  retailers 
can’t  continue  spending  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  on  heavy-duty  promotions  to  draw 
shoppers  to  their  sites.  And  that’s  the  beauty  of 
the  Web:  A  customer  needn’t  actually  be  in  a 
store  to  shop.  “We  are  no  longer  bound  to  the 
notion  that  Internet  commerce  is  about  a  dot¬ 
com  storefront,”  Andrews  says.  “It’s  about  com¬ 
merce  anywhere  and  everywhere.”  PI 


Does  your  company  use  affiliate  marketing?  Senior  Editor  Sari 
Kalin  wants  to  know.  E-mail  her  at  skalin@darwinmag.com. 
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MIS  AG  (Inc.)  •  150  John  F.  Kennedy  Parkway  •  Short  Hills  •  NJ  07078  •  Phone:  800-647-3177  •  info@misag.com 


Introducing  CAP! 

(Collaborative  Analytical  Processing) 


Today's  data  warehouse  solutions  provide  corporations  with  nearly 
infinite  data  storage  capacity.  To  get  the  most  from  them,  you  need 
sophisticated  yet  simple  tools  that  let  anyone  in  your  organization 
access  and  analyze  the  critical  information  -  and  share  the  results 
with  others.  You  need  Collaborative  Analytical  Processing.  And  the 
only  way  to  get  CAP  is  with  MIS  DecisionWare,  the  suite  of  planning, 
reporting,  consolidation  and  analysis  tools  that  communicate  with 
all  leading  data  warehouse  architectures. 

Our  business  analysis  tool  MIS  DeltaMiner,  for  instance,  merges 
traditional  evaluation  techniques  with  intuitive  processes.  Its 
active  search  agent  instinctively  locates  valuable  information, 
and  automatically  performs  complex  analytical  tasks  -  whether 
or  not  the  user  has  any  IT  experience. 


As  more  than  1  5,000  decisionmakers  in  many  of  the  world's 
largest  companies  have  already  discovered,  MIS  DecisionWare 
provides  all  the  speed  and  flexibility  you  need  to  be  top  dog  in 
a  competitive  world. 

For  a  free  demo  CD, 

see  us  at:  WWW.  IT)  i Sag  .CO ITI 

or  call  us  at:  800-647-3177. 

To  find  out  about  partnering  with  us,  visit  us  at 
www.misag.com/partners. 

M  IS  DECISIONWARE 
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Even  with  the  most  advanced  technology  there  will 
always  be  one  thing  a  computer  can’t  do.  Luckily,  where 
there’s  a  computer  there's  Ajilon.  Our  IT  professionals 
bring  more  than  just  years  of  experience  to  every  job. 
They  bring  creativity  and  foresight.  So  pair  your  network 
with  Ajilon  consultants.  After  all,  when  you  give  your 
system  a  heart  and  soul,  there’s  no  telling  what  it  can  do. 


AJILON 


www.ajilon.com 


The  human  side  of  information  technology. 
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orations  pay  technology  analysts  $1 5  billion  a  year  for 
d  technology  research.  But  many  common  analyst 
tices  look  suspiciously  like  conflicts  of  interest. 

By  Christopher  Koch 


For  many  business  executives,  technology  analysts 
are  the  consiglieres  of  the  Fortune  1000.  These 
trusted  advisers  seem  like  the  voices  of  objectivity, 
offering  unbiased  wisdom  about  the  endless  out¬ 
pouring  of  business  technology.  For  harried  executives 
beset  by  vendor  hype,  this  measured  counsel  is  worth 
the  millions  paid  annually  for  subscription  services  and 
more  customized  advice.  But  in  an  industry  that  touts 
objectivity  as  its  primary  value  and  sales  tool,  research 
companies  do  little  to  encourage  or  police  the  objectiv¬ 
ity  of  their  analysts.  These  organizations  quietly  profit 
from  the  same  technology  vendors  their  analysts  cover 
in  ways  that  many  observers  would  classify  as  conflicts 
of  interest.  Consider  the  following: 


■  Most  of  the  companies  Darwin  spoke  to  do  not  for¬ 
bid  their  analysts  from  owning  stock  in  the  technology 
vendors  they  cover. 

■  Doing  paid  consulting  work  for  the  very  technology 
companies  they  research  is  a  universal  practice  for  ana¬ 
lyst  companies. 

■  Some  companies  have  their  analysts  author  reports 
that  are  underwritten— and  approved  for  publication— 
by  the  vendors  covered  in  the  reports.  Known  as  white 
papers,  the  reports  are  published  under  the  analyst 
company’s  name,  not  the  vendor’s,  and  are  used  as  ven¬ 
dor  marketing  materials. 

Most  analyst  companies  rely  on  the  value  of  a  good 
reputation  to  keep  their  employees’  noses  clean,  and  this 
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EXCLUSIVE  DARWIN  SURVEY 

How  have  you  used  IT 
analyst  market  research  in 
your  job? 

To  educate  yourself  or 

staff  on  a  technology  or  topic  67% 

To  make  a  technology  purchase  decision  55% 

To  make  a  vendor  decision  40% 

To  make  a  technology  integrator 
(consulting  company)  hiring  decision  29% 

To  compare  your  company's 
metrics  to  industry  averages  42% 

To  determine  strategic  direction  of  IT  27% 

Other  12% 

RESPONDENTS  COULD  CHOOSE  MORE  THAN  ONE 
RESPONSE. 

SOURCE:  DARWIN  CONDUCTED  A  TELEPHONE  SURVEY 
OF  200  CIOS  ON  THEIR  RELIANCE  ON  I.T.  ANALYST 
MARKET  RESEARCH  IN  MAKING  I.T.  DECISIONS. 

SURVEYS  WERE  CONDUCTED  NOV.  15-28,  2000. 
PERCENTAGES  MAY  NOT  TOTAL  100  PERCENT  BECAUSE 
OF  ROUNDING. 

works — partially.  Few  analysts  want  to  gam- 
ble  their  prestige  and  minor  celebrity  on  bla¬ 
tantly  shilling  for  the  vendors  they  write 
about  or  consult  with.  But  the  above- 
mentioned  policies  call  into  question  the 
research  companies’  commitment  to  critical 
objectivity.  And  as  their  bread-and-butter 
market  of  research  subscription  services  nears 
saturation,  the  analyst  industry  faces  growing 
pressure  to  find  new  sources  of  income — ones 
that  could  further  erode  objectivity. 

“If  you’re  taking  money  from  vendors 
and  users  and  making  recommendations  on 
what  both  of  them  should  do  there’s  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest,”  says  Clay  Ryder,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  analyst  of  Zona  Research, 
an  analyst  company  that  says  it  avoids  this 
issue  by  serving  only  vendors. 

But  others  disagree.  For  example,  Tony 
Friscia,  president  of  AMR  Research,  says  it’s 
unlikely  that  vendors  will  exert  undue 
influence  over  his  analysts.  “If  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  percentage  of  our  business, 
then  they  would  clearly  have  influence,”  he 


says.  “But  no  vendor  represents  even  1  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  revenue.”  In  other  words, 
no  vendor  has  enough  clout.  Analyst  objec¬ 
tivity  is  vital  to  the  businesses  that  buy  ana¬ 
lyst  research  because  they  depend  heavily 
on  it.  In  fact,  an  exclusive  Darwin  survey 
found  that  more  than  86  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  analyst  research  was  at  least 
somewhat  important  to  making  technology 
spending  decisions.  “If  we  sensed  that  the 
advice  was  biased,  we  would  stop  using  the 
firm,”  says  David  Westmoreland,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO  of  Arrow  Electronics,  a 
Melville,  N.Y. -based  electronic  parts  distri¬ 
bution  company.  Though  81  percent  of 
respondents  to  Darwin’s  survey  believe  the 
advice  they  receive  from  analyst  companies 
is  at  least  fairly  objective,  80  percent 
expressed  some  degree  of  concern  that  ana¬ 
lyst  companies  sell  services  to  the  same 
vendors  they  cover. 

As  market  pressures  on  the  analyst  com¬ 
panies  increase,  will  their  objectivity  become 
more  threatened?  The  success  of  the  indus¬ 
try  could  hinge  on  the  answer. 

The  technology  research  industry  started 
in  the  mid-1960s  as  a  way  for  technol¬ 
ogy  companies  to  keep  abreast  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  At  first,  analyst  com¬ 
panies  concentrated  on  selling  numbers 
about  market  size,  market  share  and  strate¬ 
gies  to  technology  corporations  and  Wall 
Street.  But  in  1979,  Gideon  Gartner  began 
analyzing  things  from  the  computer  user’s 
perspective.  He  sold  research  and  analyst 
face  time  to  two  audiences:  businesspeo¬ 
ple  who  wanted  help  picking  technology 
products  and  strategies,  and  vendors  who 
wanted  to  know  what  the  users  were  think¬ 
ing.  Gartner  Group  built  and  still  owns  the 
user  research  market — with  $734  million  in 
revenues  in  1999,  it  is  seven  times  the  size  of 
its  nearest  direct  competitor,  Meta  Group. 
User-oriented  research  companies  such 


EXCLUSIVE  DARWIN  SURVEY 


How  reliable  would  you  say 
the  information  is  that  you 
receive  from  IT  analysts? 


NOT  COMPLETELY 

AT  ALL  RELIABLE 

RELIABLE 


How  objective  would  you 
say  the  information  is  that  you 
receive  from  IT  analysts? 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

NOT  AT  ALL  COMPLETELY 

OBJECTIVE  OBJECTIVE 


How  important  is  IT  analyst 
research  to  making  decisions 
about  your  overall  IT  strategy? 


NOT  AT  ALL  SOMEWHAT  VERY  EXTREMELY 

IMPORTANT  IMPORTANT  IMPORTANT  IMPORTANT 
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To  capture ,  access, 
and  preserve  critical 
information. 

In  color. 

In  black  and  white. 


In  paper 

and  digital  form. 

iN  is  innovative 
technology  that  lets 
you  work  faster, 
smarter,  and  easier. 

And  service  that’s 
always  there  when 
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as  Gartner,  Meta  and  AMR  Research  com¬ 
mand  great  customer  loyalty,  according  to 
Outsell,  a  Burlingame,  Calif. -based  research 
company  that  tracks  analyst  companies. 
AMR  Research,  for  example,  touts  an  80 
percent  renewal  rate  among  its  customers. 
And  the  relationships  have  deepened  as 
analysts  helped  companies  wrestle  with  a 
succession  of  complex  technology  calls  to 
arms:  Y2K,  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  software  and  now  e-commerce. 

Their  increasingly  important  role  as  per¬ 
sonal  gurus  to  the  Fortune  1000  has  not 
made  the  typical  analyst  any  easier  to  live 
with,  say  some.  “To  be  an  analyst  you  basi¬ 
cally  have  to  be  an  egomaniac,  number  one, 
and  obnoxious,  number  two,”  says  Charlie 
Gulotta,  head  of  analyst  relations  for  IBM 
Global  Services.  Analysts  have  to  take  risks 
and  make  bold  predictions— not  a  calling 
for  the  faint  of  heart.  “You  have  to  be  single- 
minded  and  have  thick  skin  to  defend  your¬ 
self  when  you  are  attacked,”  Gulotta  says. 
Analyst  companies  foster  their  analysts’ 
natural  tendencies  to  be  lone  wolf  types — 
most  do  their  research  and  writing  work 
sequestered  at  home  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  visiting  customers  and  vendors 
or  speaking  at  events. 

Because  so  much  of  the  work  they  do  is 
individual,  analysts  have  a  lot  vested  in 
their  personal  reputation.  Becoming  a 
respected  guru  is  the  key  to  adding  and 
keeping  clients  and  is  one  of  the  primary 
factors  leading  to  career  ascendance.  But  is 
it  enough  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the 
influence  of  vendor  money?  Research  com¬ 
panies  and  computer  vendors  are  closely 
intertwined,  a  condition  that  is  hardly 
likely  to  change.  In  fairness,  analysts  need 
to  spend  time  with  vendors  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  the  tech¬ 
nology.  But  analyst  companies  also  must 
grow,  and  there  are  only  so  many  big  com¬ 
panies  that  need  to  buy  technology  research. 


GET  THE  MOST  FROM 
THE  ANALYST  SERVICES 
YOU  BUY  BY  FOLLOW¬ 
ING  THESE  TIPS 

DISCOVER  THE  SPECIALTY. 

Most  of  the  analyst  compa¬ 
nies  have  a  dizzyingly  com¬ 
prehensive  list  of  services, 
but  they  all  have  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Check  out  the  history  of 
the  company  and  find  out 
what  it  did  when  it  started. 
Chances  are,  the  subjects  it 
covered  at  the  beginning 
remain  its  strengths  today. 

CHECK  FOR  DEPTH.  Find  out 
which  analysts  cover  your 
specific  industry,  read  their 
reports  and  meet  with 
them.  If  the  company 
doesn't  have  vertical  indus¬ 
try  expertise,  you  won't  have 
help  when  you  really  need  it. 

GET  A  MIX  OF  OPINION.  Most 


of  the  companies  we  spoke 
to  subscribe  to  at  least  two 
different  analyst  compa¬ 
nies'  offerings  to  compare 
opinions  and  monitor  for 
vendor  biases. 

WATCH  FOR  SLICING  AND 
DICING  OF  SERVICES.  As 

technology  options  grow, 
the  analyst  companies  are 
fond  of  splitting  a  single 
subscription  service  into 
two  and  charging  for  both 
of  them.  Decide  which  ser¬ 
vices  you  will  need  before 
buying  and  try  to  negotiate 
a  package  deal. 

POOL  YOUR  BUYING.  Analyst 
company  salespeople  may 
try  to  hide  your  other  divi¬ 
sions'  subscriptions  from 
you.  Do  a  company  census 
to  determine  whether  there 
are  any  duplicate  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  pare  them  down 
to  one  shared  resource. 


NEGOTIATE  FOR  PRICE.  Unlike 
magazine  subscriptions, 
analyst  company  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  flexible.  Try  to 
catch  analyst  company 
salespeople  at  the  end  of 
the  month  or  the  quarter  or 
the  fiscal  year.  They  are 
more  likely  to  cut  deals  to 
pump  up  their  quotas.  If 
you  can't  get  lower  prices, 
try  to  get  them  to  throw  in 
extra  services. 

BID  OUT  THE  SERVICES  AT 
RENEWAL  TIME.  Most  com¬ 
panies  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  analyst 
companies  automatically. 
Let  them  know  that  you  will 
be  entertaining  bids  from 
their  arch  competitors,  and 
you  may  get  a  better 
renewal  rate. 

SOURCE:  OUTSELL  AND  DARWIN 
REPORTING 


Analysts  are  beginning  to  target  the  small  to 
midsize  company  market,  but  computer 
vendors  offer  a  more  attractive  growth 
option.  And  as  the  vendor-analyst  relation¬ 
ship  grows  tighter,  the  following  common 
practices  must  be  presumed  to  have  an 
effect  on  analyst  objectivity. 

Analysts  As  Consultants 

On  the  face  of  things,  it  would  seem  natural 
to  extend  these  experts’  reach  into  the  con¬ 
sulting  held.  Analysts  certainly  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  depth  of  knowledge  about  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  many  research  companies  have 
found  consulting  a  new  vital  source  of  rev¬ 
enue.  Indeed,  the  two  biggest  technology 


analyst  companies,  Gartner  and  Meta 
Group,  both  based  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
have  recently  started  consulting  divisions 
that  work  with  both  technology  buyers  and 
technology  vendors  to  set  strategy.  These 
companies  tend  to  get  the  jobs  that  are  too 
small  to  interest  the  Big  Five  consultants  or 
strategic  groups  such  as  McKinsey  Consult¬ 
ing  or  Boston  Consulting  Group. 

But  while  the  concept  of  analyst  as  con¬ 
sultant  makes  some  sense,  it  also  aggravates 
an  inherent  conflict  of  interest.  For  example, 
consider  a  scenario  in  which  an  analyst  com¬ 
pany  consults  with  a  corporation  to  select  an 
integrator  for  a  multimillion-dollar  technol¬ 
ogy  implementation  project.  “In  my  experi- 
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Collaborative  Solutions 


V 


For  Mobile  Professionals, 

Wireless  Email 

Is  Just  the  Beginning 


Impact  on  Enterprise 
Networking 

This  means  that  the  CIO  as  well  as  the  CEO  have 
to  take  a  close  look  at  not  only  how  this  technology 
can  benefit  the  enterprise,  but  where  problems  may 
be  lurking. 

One  problem  is  that  when  an  employee  purchases 
a  wireless  handheld,  it  results  in  the  selection  of  the 
network  that  the  device  runs  on.  And  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  network  that  ultimately  determines  how  well 
the  device  functions  and  whether  the  application  is 
successful,  or  dissolves  in  a  welter  ol  faulty  connec¬ 
tions  and  lost  data. 

CIOs  need  to  be  involved  up  front  in  selecting 
a  flexible,  robust,  high-speed  national  network  that 
can  accommodate  their  needs  now,  and  as  their  use 
of  wireless  grows.  By  taking  control,  the  I  f  organi¬ 
zation  can  sidestep  a  host  of  networking-related 
headaches  while  insuring  that  the  company’s 
employees — who  are  emailing,  accessing  corporate 
data,  and  inevitably  looking  to  the  IT  help  desk 
when  problems  arise — are  making  the  most  of  their 
wireless  devices. 


The  U.S.  workforce  is  on  the  move. 

Initially  armed  with  laptops,  but  now 
increasingly  turning  to  wireless  hand¬ 
held  devices,  these  mobile  professionals 
will  make  up  more  than  one-third  of  the  U.S.  work¬ 
ing  population  in  the  next  four  years,  according  to 
IDC,  the  Framingham,  MA-based  research  firm. 

Already,  in  airports,  at  conferences,  in  hotel  lob¬ 
bies — even  in  the  cube  next  door — wireless  devices 
such  as  the  RIM  Wireless  Handheld™  are  becoming 
nearly  as  ubiquitous  as  cell  phones,  as  employees, 
unshackled  from  their  desks,  go  about  their  business. 


The  Killer  App 

As  with  most  technologies  that  find  immediate,  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance,  wireless  handheld  devices  have 
been  blessed  with  a  killer  application — 
in  this  case,  email  on  the  go. 

Wireless  email  service  is  being  used 
at  every  organizational  level  within  the 
enterprise — from  field  service  personnel 
to  the  CEO.  And,  like  any  killer  app 
worth  its  salt,  wireless  email  brings  a 
host  of  benefits  to  its  users. 

For  example,  by  combining  a  device 
such  as  the  RIM  handheld  with  a  wire¬ 
less  email  service  running  on  a  highly 
reliable,  secure  national  network, 
mobile  professionals  are  experiencing  an 
unprecedented  boost  in  productivity. 

Essentially,  they  have  become 
equipped  with  portable  email  devices 
that  are  always  on,  always  connected, 
and  always  in  hand,  allowing  them  to  reply  to  mes¬ 
sages  in  their  own  words,  and  on  their  own  terms. 
They  can  send  and  receive  real-time  email  messages 


from  virtually  anywhere  in  the 
U.S. — from  deep  inside  buildings  or 
out  on  the  street. 


Just  the  Beginning 

Even  if  email  was  the  only  application 
for  these  handhelds,  their  future 
would  be  assured.  But  email  is  just  the 
beginning.  Because  of  the  many  addi¬ 
tional  functions  built  into  these  hand¬ 
held  devices,  what  began  as  just  wire¬ 
less  email  is  quickly  becoming  the 
platform  of  choice  for  wireless 
Internet  access,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  wireless 
enterprise  applications. 

For  example,  an  increasing  number  of  top  executives 
find  these  handhelds  useful  for  accessing 
flight  information,  conveniently  staying 
in  touch  with  the  office  or  checking  stock 
information  while  on  the  go. 

But  it’s  not  just  the  top  brass  that  are 
making  use  of  wireless  handhelds.  The 
rich  functionality  embedded  in  leading 
wireless  email  services  is  impacting  the 
entire  enterprise.  Essentially,  it  has  the 
power  to  give  every  mobile  employee 
instant  wireless  access  into  the  corporate 
intranet,  Web  content  or  any  enterprise 
database  from  virtually  anywhere,  any¬ 
time.  Almost  overnight,  a  company’s 
networking  infrastructure  has  been 
extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
office  or  a  cumbersome  modem  con¬ 
nection  in  a  hotel  room.  Wireless  handhelds  are 
quickly  becoming  an  integral  part  of  how  an  organi¬ 
zation  goes  about  doing  business. 


darwm 


Special  Advertising  Supplement 


eLink  and  BlackBerry  for  Wireless  Email 

eLink  is  Motient’s  wireless  email  service,  which  allows  users  equipped  with 
a  RIM  handheld  to  send  and  receive  Internet  email  messages  from  virtually 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.  This  portable  email  device  also  acts  as  an  inbox,  infor¬ 
mation  manager,  pager  and  calendar. 

Users  have  several  options.  They  can  use  eLink  to  wirelessly  extend  an  existing  Internet  email  account. 
In  this  case,  eLink  acts  as  an  “agent” — it  retrieves  messages  from  a  POP  or  IMAP  mail  server  and  for¬ 
wards  it  to  the  wireless  device.  Users  can  also  establish  a  new  email  address  on  the  Motient  network 
(username@2way.net),  and  email  messages  straight  to  another  user’s  device. 

BlackBerry™  by  Motient,  specifically  designed  for  the  Microsoft  Exchange  environment,  combines 
wireless  email  with  the  RIM  handheld  and  the  Motient  two-way  data  network.  This  solution  makes  the  wire¬ 
less  handheld  an  extension  of  the  user’s  desktop  by  providing  full  messaging  capabilities. 

The  BlackBerry  Enterprise  Server  provides  centralized  administration,  performance  monitoring, 
configurable  handheld  security  attributes,  and  asset  tracking  tools. 

BlackBerry  Desktop  Software  runs  on  the  user’s  desktop  PC.  This  integrated  suite  of  applications 
provides  organizer  synchronization,  folder  management  tools,  email  filtering  capabilities,  information  back¬ 
up,  and  an  application  loader.  Triple  DES  encryption  technology  meets  stringent  corporate  security  guide¬ 
lines  for  remote  email  access. 
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wireless  email  service 


The  Wireless  Network 
Makes  All  the  Difference 

The  largest  and  most  fully  deployed  national  wireless 
two-way  network  in  the  U.S.  has  been  assembled  by 
Motient,  based  in  Reston,  Virginia.  Its  more  than 
2,000  base  stations  extend  coverage  to  over  220  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  nation’s  top  430  metropolitan 
areas — a  substantially  larger  number  than  their  clos¬ 
est  competitor,  (Singular  Interactive,  formerly  Bell 
South  Wireless  Data. 

Carlos  Escalante,  a  national  sales  manager  for 
Motient,  stated  that  the  company’s  network  not  only 
provides  the  broadest  national  coverage,  but  also  the 
highest  capacity  of  any  national  two-way  network. 
“The  network  uses  a  unique  layered  architecture  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  more  than  enough  capacity 
for  every  user,”  he  said.  “This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  for  office  environments  in  large  urban  areas, 
such  as  Manhattan  and  Chicago,  where  many  pro¬ 
fessionals  routinely  use  wireless  devices.  The  Motient 
network  provides  the  capacity  needed  to  ensure 
throughput  in  these  densely  populated  areas.” 

Escalante  said  that  because  of  security  concerns,  IT 
managers  were  reluctant  at  first  to  allow  wireless  devices 
to  access  corporate  data  through  the  security  firewall. 
“But  now,  because  connectivity  between  a  device  oper¬ 
ating  over  the  Motient  network  and  the  enterprise  has 
been  proven  to  be  totally  secure,  IT  executives  have 
given  their  blessing  to  this  new  way  of  networking.” 

For  example,  Motient  is  now  providing  its  eLinkSM 
wireless  email  service  to  a  major  New  York-based  law 
firm  with  offices  in  several  other  major  cities.  Using 


RIM’s  handhelds,  the  attorneys  are  able  to  go  on  the 
road  without  losing  communications  with  their 
clients — an  absolute  necessity  in  their  business. 

“The  range  of  applications  is  almost  unlimited,” 


Escalante  said.  “Medical  professionals  can  send  and 
receive  emails  updating  a  patient’s  status,  and 
health  care  professionals  can  schedule  appoint¬ 
ments  wirelessly. 

“Financial  professionals — or  anyone  interested  in 
stocks — can  receive  stock  updates  and  then  place  orders 
to  buy  or  sell,”  he  continued.  “Data  collected  in  the 
field  by  market  researchers  can  instantly  be  sent  back  to 
the  home  office.  Mobile  legal  workers  use  the  devices 
to  enter  time  and  billing  immediately,  and  retrieve 
information  that  may  impact  their  clients.  Insurance 

company  claims  adjusters 
are  able  to  access  client 
records  from  the  site  of  an 
accident,  fax  a  client  the  lat¬ 
est  policy  rates,  or  investi¬ 
gate  the  status  of  a  claim 
and  immediately  pass  the 
information  to  the  client.” 

Collaborative 
Solutions 

“Although  email  was  the 
initial  driver,  these  kinds  of 
advanced  wireless  applica¬ 
tions  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common,”  Escalante 
said.  “There  is  a  whole  new 
wave  of  applications  based  on  Microsoft  Exchange 
and  Lotus  Notes  solutions  tailored  for  wireless  devices. 
We’re  already  beginning  to  see  collaborative  wireless 
computing  between  mobile  workers,  customers,  part¬ 


ners  and  the  enterprise’s  home  office,  based  on  these 
handheld  devices.  In  addition,  the  devices  themselves 
are  becoming  increasingly  more  sophisticated  and  able 
to  accommodate  more  complex  applications. 

“Flowever,”  he  pointed  out,  “hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  aside,  probably  the  most  important  factor  in 
making  all  of  this  work  is  the  existence  of  a  secure, 
flexible,  reliable  wireless  network.  At  Motient,  we 
know  the  network  is  the  key.” 

The  Motient  network  is  now  handling  more 
than  100  million  messages  every  month  and  that 
number  is  rising  exponentially.  Its  guaranteed  net¬ 
work  availability  and  response  times  set  the  stan¬ 
dard  in  the  wireless  industry.  The  network  is  com¬ 
patible  with  more  than  50  handheld  wireless 
devices  and  has  the  flexibility  and  scalability  to 
easily  incorporate  new  devices  and  ever  increasing 
user  traffic. 

“All  of  our  customers  have  found  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  devices  like  the  RIM  handheld,  the 
BlackBerry  messaging  platform,  our  eLink  wireless 
services  and  the  Motient  national  network  has 
resulted  in  real  solutions  for  wirelessly  extending  the 
enterprise  and  improving  productivity.”  However 
wireless  handhelds  and  their  applications  evolve  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  we  know  one  thing  for  cer¬ 
tain — they  are  here  to  stay.  H 

For  more  information  on  the  Motient  network,  eLink 
wireless  email  service,  and  BlackBerry  by  Motient 
go  to  www.Motient.com  or  call  1-800-872-6222 
ext.  7404. 
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Motient  has  more  than  2,000  base  stations  extending  coverage  to  over  220 
million  people  in  the  nation’s  top  430  metropolitan  areas. 
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Even  assuming  that  the  analysts  don’t  favor 
the  client  vendors  over  others  in  their 
reports,  analysts  cannot  avoid  knowing 
more  about  the  vendors  they  meet  with  or 
consult  with  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
than  those  they  don’t. 

To  prevent  against  conflicts  of  interest, 
the  top  analyst  companies  say  they  separate 
the  consultants  from  the  analysts.  AMR, 
Gartner  and  Meta  have  consulting  divisions 
with  separate  staff  and  different  incentives 
and  rewards  from  their  analyst  brethren. 
Yet  all  three  acknowledge  that  the  consul¬ 
tants  need  the  advice  and  wisdom  of  the 
analysts  to  serve  their  clients  well.  The  con¬ 
sultants  call  in  analysts  for  occasional  face 
time  or  conference  calls  to  help  sort  out  a 
strategy  problem  for  clients. 

At  other  companies,  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  consulting  and  analysis  is  blurrier.  At 
IDC  (a  sister  company  to  Darwin’s  publisher, 
CXO  Media),  consulting  project  managers 
staff  their  projects  with  a  mix  of  analysts  and 
outside  contractors.  (IDC  CEO  Kirk  Camp¬ 
bell  says  the  company  avoids  conflicts  of 
interest  by  preventing  the  analysts  who  con¬ 
sult  with  vendors  from  writing  about  those 
vendors  in  comparative  product  reviews 
that  go  to  IDC’s  business  customers.) 


ence,  [the  analysts’  recommendations]  tend 
to  be  based  on  how  much  time  the  systems 
integrator  spends  with  the  analyst  and  how 
much  [money]  the  integrator  spends  on 
research  with  the  analyst  company,”  says 
Tom  Mangan,  a  partner  at  Accenture,  for¬ 
merly  Andersen  Consulting. 

Analysts  defend  themselves  by  saying 
that  users  need  objective  advice,  and  that 
the  Big  Five  usually  have  a  vested  interest  in 
their  recommendations.  “Large  integrators 


receive  a  finder’s  fee  that  is  a  polite  version 
of  a  kickback  from  the  vendor  [they  have 
an  alliance  with],”  says  Meta  Group  CEO 
Larry  DeBoever. 

But  would  corporate  executives  view 
analysts  as  objective  strategists  if  it  were 
commonly  known  that  the  analysts  consult 
with  both  vendors  and  user  clients?  It’s 
hard  to  imagine  how  such  a  relationship 
with  computer  vendors  wouldn’t  cloud 
analyst  objectivity,  if  only  unintentionally. 


Compensation  Practices 

Sometimes  analysts’  livelihood  is  enhanced 
by  stirring  up  controversy.  In  April  1996, 
Forrester  analyst  Bobby  Cameron  wrote  a 
report  saying  that  the  technology  behind 
R/3— ERP  software  vendor  SAP’s  main 
product— was  badly  outdated  and  would 
be  obsolete  by  2000.  The  stock  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  giant  plunged  9  percent  in  the  two 
days  after  the  report  appeared.  Though 
Cameron  soon  revised  his  views,  few  SAP 
employees  have  forgotten  that  report.  “It 
was  the  first  thing  they  threw  on  my  desk 
on  the  first  day  I  came  to  work  at  analyst 
relations  at  SAP,”  recalls  Bill  Wohl,  former 
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manager  of  analyst  relations  for 
SAP  America,  who  is  now 
director  of  public  relations. 

The  bitterness  between  SAP 
and  Forrester  has  not  disap- 
peared,  even  five  years  later. 

Wohl  charges  that  Forrester 
analysts,  who  can  receive  extra 
bonus  compensation  based  on 
their  level  of  visibility  in  the 
press,  may  be  purposely  more 
controversial  so  that  they  will 
be  quoted  more  often.  “I 
believe  that  in  looking  at  the 
statements  they  make  in  the 
trade  and  business  press,  [the 
payment  arrangement]  tends  to 
make  their  statements  be  more 
controversial  in  nature,”  he 
says.  “Their  statements  may  be 
more  about  getting  the  news 
bite  than  just  the  specific  facts 
and  opinion  about  the  products 
they  cover.” 

“Sour  grapes,”  responds  Mary  Modahl, 
Forrester’s  vice  president  of  marketing. 
“We  have  written  negatively  about  SAP, 
and  they  feel  bad  about  that.  Overwhelm- 
ingly,  our  analysts  are  reviewed  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  research  they  write  and  their 
interaction  with  clients.” 

A  much  smaller  consideration  in  ana¬ 
lysts’  bonuses,  she  says,  is  their  visibility  in 
the  markets  they  cover.  “We  get  2,000  press 
calls  a  month,”  she  says.  “We  need  to  encour¬ 
age  our  analysts  to  pick  up  the  phone.” 

Much  more  important  in  determining  an 
analyst  company’s  fairness  and  objectivity, 
counters  Modahl,  is  its  policy  on  stock 
ownership  by  its  analysts.  Forrester  has  an 
official  ban  on  the  practice — so  does  Gart¬ 
ner— but  not  all  of  the  top  analyst  compa¬ 
nies  do.  “Why  not?”  she  asks. 

It’s  a  good  question.  If  a  single  analyst’s 
report  has  the  power  to  move  the  stock  of 


the  world’s  second  largest  software  com¬ 
pany  g  percent  in  two  days,  what’s  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  unscrupulous  analyst  from  quietly 
shorting  that  stock  before  his  negative 
report  appears? 

All  the  analyst  companies  say  they 
would  hre  anyone  caught  committing  such 
an  unscrupulous  maneuver.  But  most  com¬ 
panies  seem  to  feel  they  should  stay  out  of 
their  analysts’  personal  investments.  “To  tell 
our  employees  that  they  couldn’t  own  stock 
in  the  companies  they  cover  is  ridiculous,” 
says  Friscia.  A  stock  ban,  he  says,  is  unen¬ 
forceable.  “We  tell  our  employees,  'By 
virtue  of  being  an  AMR  analyst  you  have 
information  that  you  can  use  to  break  the 
law,  and  if  you  do,  we  will  not  protect  you.’ 
I  believe  that  is  enforceable,  and  our 
employees  clearly  understand  that  line 
because  they  deal  with  it  every  day.” 

Told  of  Gartner’s  official  ban  on  stock 
ownership,  Friscia  replies,  “I  can  guarantee 


you  that  the  number  of  employees  they 
have  is  the  number  of  violations  they  have 
against  that  policy.”  He  points  out  that 
financial  analysts  are  all  allowed  to  take 
stock  positions  in  the  companies  they 
cover.  “They  have  much  more  power  to 
move  a  stock  than  we  do,”  he  says. 

Friscia  and  other  analyst  company  lead¬ 
ers  also  won’t  prevent  their  analysts  from 
accepting  “friends  and  family”  deals  from 
software  vendors  they  have  covered  that 
offer  them  stock  in  an  IPO  before  it  goes 
public.  “There  are  times  when  an  analyst 
has  worked  with  a  small  vendor  that 
becomes  successful  and  wants  to  thanks  the 
analyst,”  he  says.  “If  the  analyst  has  moved 
into  a  new  coverage  area  and  the  vendor 
offers  friends  and  family  stock,  we  would 
say  sure,”  says  Friscia.  “In  cases  where  the 
analyst  is  actively  working  with  the  vendor 
or  Wall  Street  and  can  be  influential,  we 
would  say  no.” 
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There  are  other,  smaller  practices  that 
also  raise  questions.  Analysts  speak  for  fees 
at  conferences  sponsored  by  vendors  that 
the  analysts  cover  in  their  research.  Vendors 
can  also  hire  analysts  to  go  on  multiday 
press  and  customer  tours,  with  vendors 
covering  all  the  expenses  and  paying  a  fee 
to  the  analysts.  Finally,  salary  bonus  struc- 
tures  at  some  analyst  companies  are  based 
on  the  growth  of  revenues  of  subscription 
and  consulting  services.  Trouble  is,  vendors 
are  major  customers  of  these  services,  fur¬ 
ther  tightening  the  analyst-vendor  bond. 

White  Papers 

Vendor  influence  over  the  words  analysts 
write  is  unquestioned  in  one  particular 


type  of  research:  the  white  paper.  These 
reports  go  out  under  the  analyst  company’s 
name  but  are  paid  for  and  approved  by  the 
vendor  covered  in  the  report.  Among  ana¬ 
lysts,  the  white  paper  is  considered  the 
most  egregious  example  of  what  one  ana¬ 
lyst,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  called 
“vendor  whoring.” 

Vendors  that  hire  analyst  companies  to 
write  about  them  are  determined  to  come 
off  looking  good  and  will  demand  revisions 
if  they  don’t  like  what  they  read,  according 
to  Patricia  Seybold,  CEO  of  the  Patricia 
Seybold  Group,  a  small  technology  analyst 
and  consulting  company  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  That’s  why  Seybold  decided  to  drop 
the  practice,  she  says.  “The  analysts  were  in 


agony  over  them,”  she  says.  “The  vendors 
hired  us  to  explain  what  their  technology 
did  and  the  problems  it  would  solve.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  write  them  in  an  unbiased 
way  because  the  vendors  kept  pressuring  us 
and  trying  to  put  words  in  our  mouths. 
They  would  get  very  upset  if  we  didn’t 
write  it  the  way  they  wanted  us  to.  In  the 
last  18  months  it  became  smarmy,  and  we 
took  a  look  and  said  we  could  afford  to 
walk  away  from  that  business.” 

The  day  after  the  interview,  Seybold’s 
public  relations  manager  called  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  after  a  hiatus,  the  company  had  in 
fact  begun  to  do  white  papers  again. 

Ironically,  the  companies  that  make  their 
living  almost  entirely  from  vendor-sponsored 
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Are  you  sure? 


If  you’re  in  business  today, 
you’re  infrastructure  dependent. 
Vour  company’s  network  is 
central  to  everything  you  do, 
from  delivering  your  business 
processes  to  controlling  your 
finances  to  supporting  your 
distribution  chain.  When  the 
network  is  this  critical  to  your 
business,  the  concept  of  fast, 
reliable,  and  secure  takes  on 
new  meaning.  Fast  enough  for 
what?  How  reliable?  Secure 
from  whom?  How  do  you  know? 


For  more  information,  contact 
800-770-4958  ext.  454. 
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Cover  Story:  Examining  the  Analysts 


research  and  white  papers — companies  like 
Aberdeen  Group  and  Zona  Research — come 
offlooking  better  than  those  companies,  like 
Seybold  and  IDC,  that  sell  white  papers  to 
vendors  and  then  write  about  those  same 
vendors  in  “objective”  research  that  goes  to 
technology  buyers.  At  least  the  Aberdeens 
and  Zonas  don’t  try  to  work  both  sides  of 
the  street. 

Rigorous  peer  review  is  the  best  tool  for 
keeping  analysts  honest,  says  Friscia 
and  other  analyst  company  leaders. 
Analysts  can  sniff  a  biased  report  a 
mile  away,  they  say,  and  the  proud  lone 
wolves  will  not  hesitate  to  shred  the  weaker 


analysts.  “We  have  a  self-policing  media- 
nism  for  objectivity  here,”  says  Meta 
Group’s  DeBoever.  “Anything  you  write  is 
reviewed  by  [your  peers  and  managers], 
and  if  you  are  leaning  toward  one  vendor 
you  will  get  pummeled.” 

Yet  DeBoever  acknowledges  that  main¬ 
taining  objectivity  in  an  industry  that  serves 
both  vendors  and  users  is  a  “slippery  slope.” 
“In  your  corporate  culture,  if  you  haven’t 
built  values  around  objectivity  you  will  get 
on  that  slope  and  slide  right  off,”  he  says. 

Buyers  of  technology  analysis  will  have  to 
do  their  own  policing  too  (see  “Buyer’s 
Guide,”  Page  64).  The  industry  is  rife  with 
inherent  conflicts  of  interest,  and  many  of  the 


analyst  companies  seem  to  prefer  relying  on 
the  individual  integrity  of  the  analysts,  rather 
than  organizational  standards  and  rules,  to 
keep  their  reports  honest.  Buyers  need  to 
carefully  vet  the  analyst  companies  they  hire 
and  question  the  research  they  receive. 

“We  do  not  accept  at  face  value  what  we 
hear  from  any  of  the  analysts,”  says  Stan 
Land,  vice  president  of  enterprise  services 
for  Duke  Energy.  “As  a  manager,  I  have  the 
obligation  to  go  validate  the  information  I 
get  from  them  myself”  PI 


Is  your  analyst  objective?  Let  Executive  Editor  Christo¬ 
pher  Koch  know  at  ckoch@darwinmag.com.  Additional 
reporting  by  Editorial  Assistant  Stephanie  Viscasillas. 
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Beyond 
the  Desktop 


Join  the  industry's  most  exclusive 
gather-ing  of  visionaries  who  are 
defining  the  world  of  immersive  IP,  a 
world  where  Internet  access  is  shifting 
from  the  desk-top  to  Internet  enabled 
devices  and  appliances  found  in  the 
home,  in  the  car,  and  on  the  person. 

The  Internet  Everywhere  CEO  Summit  II 
is  a  think  tank  for  high  level  executives, 
industry  visionaries  and  entrepreneurs. 
Join  this  elite  group  discussion,  presen¬ 
tation  and  experience  of  the  most 
advanced  and  successful  applications, 
ideas  and  deployments  of  the  Internet 
beyond  the  desktop. 


Topics  Presented 

•  Development  and  Implementation  of 
Enabling  Technologies 

•  Applications  and  Business  Factors 

•  Form  Factor  Design 

•  Strategies 

•  Investment  Opportunities 

By  Invitation  Only 
The  Second  Annual  Internet 
Everywhere  CEO  Summit  II  will  bring 
together  an  exclusive  audience  of  top 
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CEO  Summit  II  is  for  executives  only. 
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3Com  — 

Simple  sets  you  free. 


From  November  15th-December  7th,  3Com  enabled  millions  of  people  worldwide  to  share  and  compare 
their  opinions  on  a  wide  range  of  social  topics  in  the  first  global  survey  of  its  kind  ever  attempted. 
The  Planet  Project™  poll.  This  extraordinary  event  extended  technology  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  to  capture  the 
feelings  of  people  who  had  never  come  in  contact  with  a  PC  or  even  made  a  phone  call.  And  3Com,  a  leader  in  networking 
technology,  made  it  possible.  Leveraging  information  technology  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  who  we  all  are  and 
what  we  think  is  just  the  start  of  3Com’s  effort  to  help  bridge  the  digital  divide.  Visit  us  at  3Com.com  to  find  out  more. 
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Wireless  Computing 


Scandinavia's  top  bank  is  leading  the  way  into  the  wireless 
wilderness.  When  will  the  U.S.  catch  up? 


Th i n k  Swsdo n  and^sor 

strapping  blondes,  long  dark  winters  and  pickled  herring  probably  come  to  mind.  Go  to 
Sweden  and  you  realize  that  Stockholm — and  Scandinavia  in  general — is  emerging  as  a 
world  center  for  wireless  technology 

On  any  given  afternoon  in  central  Stockholm,  the  streets  come  alive  with  folks  chatting 
busily  as  they  walk  by  the  stately  stone  buildings  that  overlook  the  city’s  canals  and  islands. 
But  it  becomes  clear  that  many  of  them  aren’t  conversing  with  each  other  as  they  weave 
through  the  streets  and  sidewalks.  The  sun,  glinting  off  silver  gadgetry,  betrays  the  nearly 
invisible  wires  that  connect  these  talkative  Swedes  to  the  tiny  cell  phones  tucked  neatly  into 
their  pockets. 

Amidst  all  this  activity  sits  Europe’s  largest  e-bank— Nordea — with  its  modern  and 
imposing  brick  headquarters  that  stand  out  like  an  island  of  calm  in  the  middle  of  Stock¬ 
holm’s  bustling  commercial  center.  In  contrast  to  the  activity  outside,  the  atmosphere 
inside  seems  anything  but  cutting  edge.  There,  executives  in  traditional  suits  and  starched 
white  shirts  roam  the  wood-paneled  halls  and  confer  in  hushed  tones. 

Scandinavia’s  early  and  widespread  use  of  the  Internet  and  mobile  phones  have  made 
the  Nordic  region  an  ideal  laboratory  for  Nordea,  a  holding  company  formed  when 
Swedish-Finnish  MeritaNordbanken  acquired  Denmark’s  Unidanmark  last  year.  Most  of 
the  bankers  there  aren’t  techies  by  nature  or  training,  but  they  have  latched  on  to  the  tech¬ 
nology  wave  that  rages  outside  their  offices.  And  they’ve  made  sure  they’re  a  part  of  the 
action.  Working  out  of  their  staid  corporate  offices,  they’ve  emerged  as  groundbreakers  in 
electronic  and  wireless  banking,  putting  the  Nordic  bank  on  the  map  as  a  technology  pace- 
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setter.  While  other  banking  giants  are  just 
now  hnding  their  way  with  their  online 
strategies,  Nordea  was  the  first  in  the  world 
to  offer  banking  via  cell  phone  and  already 
boasts  2  million  active  Web  clients  among 
its  g  million  customers.  Executives  from 
other  banks  come  from  as  far  away  as  Thai' 
land  and  Canada  to  absorb  Nordea’s  wealth 
of  experience. 

It’s  easy  to  understand  why  the  ScandT 
navian  countries  have  emerged  as  the 
global  leaders  in  mobile  and  Internet  use. 
The  endless  expanse  of  forests,  rivers  and 
lakes  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Finland  is  only  occasionally  broken  by 
populated  areas,  and  the  countryside  is 
dark  and  frigid  for  much  of  the  year.  Better 
to  do  business  online  or  by  cell  phone  than 
to  trudge  through  the  snow.  Natives  offer 
other  explanations  as  well:  an  education 
system  that  places  a  high  value  on  computer 
literacy,  governments  that  encourage  com¬ 
puter  use  (in  Sweden,  companies  may  pro¬ 
vide  employees  with  a  home  computer  as  a 
tax-free  benefit),  the  presence  of  world- 
leading  technology  giants  such  as  Finland’s 
Nokia  and  Sweden’s  Ericsson,  and  an  almost 
universal  knowledge  of  English. 

In  Finland,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
population  talk  on  the  run— the  highest  rate 
of  mobile  communication  in  the  world.  “It’s 
almost  as  important  as  having  a  tooth¬ 
brush,”  says  Hans  Dalborg,  who  stepped 
down  as  Nordea’s  CEO  in  January  and  is  in 
line  to  become  the  bank’s  chairman.  Close  to 
70  percent  of  Sweden’s  9  million  people  use 
cell  phones  to  do  everything  from  buying 
stocks  and  paying  bills  to  sending  short  text 
messages.  By  comparison,  only  about  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  in  the  United  States 
uses  mobile  phones,  in  part  because  land 
lines  are  a  cheap  and  plentiful  alternative,  but 
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As  CEO,  Hans  Dalborg  pushed  Nordea  to 
become  a  world  leader  in  technology. 


also  because  U.S.  service  providers  use  sev¬ 
eral  competing  standards,  creating  clunky 
gaps  in  service.  U.S.  companies  are  planning 
to  upgrade  their  networks  for  the  wireless 
Internet,  and  industry  watchers  predict  an 
explosion  that  could  dwarf  the  growth  of 
PCs.  By  2004, 74  million  users,  or  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  wireless  subscribers,  will  access  the 
wireless  Web,  according  to  the  Aberdeen 
Group,  a  Boston  consultancy. 


Online  Awakening 

Hans  Dalborg  is  anything  but  gadget 
obsessed.  At  59  years  old,  he  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Opera  of  Stockholm 
and  encourages  his  managers  to  read  August 
Strindberg  and  John  Steinbeck  in  addition  to 
business  and  technology  press.  “We  have  to 
make  sure  that  we  still  have  time  to  think,” 
he  says,  gazing  out  of  a  top  floor  office  and 
sipping  the  local  Ramlosa  mineral  water. 


As  CEO  of  Nordbanken  in  Sweden  in  the 
early  1990s— before  he  took  the  helm  of 
Nordea— Dalborg  led  the  charge  to  make  the 
bank  a  world  leader  in  technology  by  giving 
customers  24'hour  telephone  service.  Cus¬ 
tomers  flocked  to  the  service,  calling  day  and 
night  to  check  on  balances  and  to  transfer 
funds.  The  success  of  the  telephone  bank 
paved  the  way  for  PC  and,  eventually,  Inter¬ 
net  banking.  But  hit  by  financial  crises  dur¬ 
ing  the  1990s,  Nordbanken  found  it  necessary 
to  merge  with  Finland  bank  Merita  to  cut 
costs  and  look  for  more  efficient  ways  of 
doing  business.  That’s  when  the  Swedish 
bankers  saw  that  their  Finnish  neighbors 
were  even  further  ahead  with  their  Internet 
strategy,  offering  online  bill  paying  and  other 
transactions  not  yet  available  in  Sweden. 

Today  Nordea  commands  its  electronic 
empire  not  only  by  allowing  customers  to 
pay  bills  but  also  to  make  purchases,  buy 
and  sell  stocks,  and  get  a  mortgage  via  a  PC 
or  mobile  phone.  They  can  shop  at  more 
than  1,000  merchants  on  the  bank’s  Solo 
mall,  paying  through  a  system  that  directly 
debits  their  account.  Dalborg  expects  that 
the  number  of  Nordea’s  Internet  customers 
will  rise  to  2.7  million  by  the  end  of  2001. 
Online  banking  still  costs  the  bank  more 
than  it  brings  in.  But  in  three  years,  Dalborg 
adds,  Internet  banking  will  boost  earnings 
by  350  million  to  400  million  euros  (or 
about  US$2go  million  to  US$332  million). 
Paper  checks  are  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Fin¬ 
land  and  are  quickly  disappearing  in  Swe¬ 
den  as  well.  “Some  of  our  branches  don’t 
even  have  cash,”  Dalborg  says.  “Some  peo¬ 
ple  come  in  and  say,  A  bank  without 
money— what’s  that?”’  he  says.  Scandina¬ 
vian  banks  are  efficient  by  nature,  Dalborg 
says.  “We  have  channeled  our  efficiencies 
into  Internet  banking.” 


THe  pefcentage  of  Finns  who  talk  while  they  walk 


ercentage  of  Americans  who  carry  cell  phones 


Dalborg  and  his  colleague  Magnus  Falk, 
the  58'year'old  executive  vice  president  for 
Swedish  branch  banking,  don’t  have  a  lot  in 
common  with  the  younger,  technology- 
savvy  crowd  on  Stockholm’s  streets  or  even 
with  the  young  programmers  in  the  IT 
department.  Still,  both  use  the  Internet  on 
their  cell  phones  for  personal  business,  and 
they  stress  that  online  and  wireless  technolo¬ 
gies  are  leading  business  strategy.  Five  years 
ago,  Falk  says,  the  IT  department  worked  out 
of  a  building  across  town  from  the  bank’s 
executive  offices.  Now,  they’re  down  the  hall. 

“We’ve  had  to  adapt,  and  the  IT  people 
have  had  to  adapt,”  Falk  notes.  He  says  the 
bank  is  now  considering  adopting  Unidan- 
mark’s  technique  of  mixing  business  and  IT 
people  to  create  teams  that  work  side  by 
side  on  new  product  launches. 

Nordea’s  place  at  the  top  of  e-banking 
probably  won’t  last  for  long,  since  local  com¬ 
petitors  Skandinaviska  Enskilda  Banken 
(SEB)  and  Svenska  Handelsbanken  are  rac¬ 
ing  to  catch  up,  and  banking  giants  around 
the  world  are  expanding  online  and  wireless 
applications  as  well.  In  late  December  2000, 
Nordea’s  Swedish  branch,  Nordbanken,  was 
hit  by  intermittent  computer  outages  that  left 
customers  unable  to  access  the  system 
through  the  bank’s  Internet  or  phone  service 
for  hours  at  a  time.  The  computer  glitches— 
blamed  on  software  and  command  errors  as 
well  as  system  overload — were  fixed  in  a 
matter  of  days.  Still,  the  problems  hurt  the 
bank’s  image  and  forced  the  company  to 
offer  free  Internet  service  for  a  month.  Even 
so,  other  banks  have  faced  steeper  hurdles  in 
promoting  high-tech  services.  Citibank  has 
an  estimated  1.1  million  online  customers 
worldwide.  And  while  Bank  of  America 
claims  2  million  online  customers,  less  than 
half  of  those  would  fall  into  an  active  Web 
banking  category,  says  Paul  Jamieson,  senior 
analyst  for  banking  and  payment  services  at 
the  online  consultancy  Gomez  in  Lincoln, 


Mass.  “In  the  United  States,  online  banking 
is  still  in  its  infancy  in  terms  of  penetration 
and  services  offered.” 

“American  companies  have  largely  gone 
it  alone,  not  realizing  that  the  Scandinavians 
have  been  able  to  establish  a  multichannel 
strategy  that  has  grown  customers,”  notes 
Randi  Purchia,  former  research  director 
of  AMR  Research  in  Boston.  “MeritaNord- 
banken  has  never  been  involved  in  the  kind 
of  hype  that  we  have  seen  in  the  American 
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market.  They  have  never  said  that  an  e-bank 
could  significantly  reduce  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tions  right  away.” 

The  secret  to  the  Nordic  bank’s  success 
so  far  lies  in  its  refusal  to  build  hype  around 
its  electronic  services.  Like  their  cell-phone- 
toting  customers,  Nordea  executives  have 
come  to  accept  new  technologies  as  part  of 
life.  So  instead  of  trying  to  promote  online 
and  wireless  banking  as  separate  entities, 
they  allow  customers  to  get  the  same  ser- 


GSM  (global  system  for  mobile  communication):  A  digital  platform  for  mobile  communi¬ 
cations  widely  used  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  GSM  standard  allows  customers  to  easily  use 
their  cell  phones  between  countries.  By  contrast,  the  United  States  has  four  competing 
digital  standards. 

SMS  (short  message  service):  A  cross-carrier  cell  phone  version  of  Instant  Messenger. 
Roughly  50  million  Europeans  use  the  technology,  which  was  built  into  Europe's  GSM 
mobile  networks  in  the  early  1990s.  Messages  are  limited  to  160  characters. 

WAP  (wireless  application  protocol):  An  open  global  standard  for  communication 
between  a  digital  mobile  device  and  the  Internet,  created  by  Ericsson,  Motorola,  Nokia 
and  Phone.com  (formerly  Unwired  Planet).  Most  wireless  devices  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  use  WAP,  a  technology  that  allows  access  to  slimmed-down  versions  of 
some  websites. 

GPRS  (general  packet  radio  services):  These  networks  are  "packet-based"  instead  of 
"circuit-based,"  and  allow  mobile  phone  users  to  access  the  Internet  quickly,  with  higher 
quality  services  than  phones  using  WAP. 

3G  (third  generation):  The  Holy  Grail  of  wireless  networks  that  promises  to  deliver  data  at 
very  high  speeds  and  is  expected  to  launch  in  Japan  next  year  and  in  Europe  soon.  Sprint- 
PCS  says  it  will  introduce  3G  service  in  the  United  States  in  late  2001.  (In  the  industry,  ana¬ 
log  is  the  first  generation,  digital  is  the  second,  and  high-speed  digital  data  is  the  third). 
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vices  they  would  by  phone  or  in  person  by 
using  a  PC,  an  interactive  television,  a  cell 
phone  or  a  more  advanced  wireless  appli¬ 
cation  protocol  (WAP)  phone. 

“The  key  is  to  have  one  core  to  our  elec¬ 
tronic  bank  and  then  to  keep  adding  doors,” 
says  Bo  Harald,  executive  vice  president  in 
charge  of  electronic  banking,  who  has  led 
the  online  charge  from  his  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  office.  “All  of  these  doors  should  have 
the  same  key  and  the  same  look  and  feel.” 

Harald  estimates  that  an  Internet  trans¬ 
action  costs  the  bank  about  11  cents,  a  tenth 
of  the  cost  of  a  local  bank  transaction.  And 
customers  are  coming  despite  the  fact  that 
Nordea  charges  about  $2  a  month  for  online 
services  and  several  dollars  more  for  wire¬ 
less  applications,  unlike  some  other  banks 
that  are  providing  free  service  to  encourage 
Internet  usage.  “It  would  be  a  strategic  mis¬ 
take  for  any  bank  to  give  away  such  a  valu¬ 
able  service  for  free,”  Harald  says. 

Future  Talk 

Clas  Almerod  taps  a  number  on  his  cell 
phone  and  waits,  staring  at  the  small  screen 
instead  of  holding  it  to  his  ear.  “Now  I’m 
connected,”  he  tells  me,  grinning  slightly.  He 
then  types  in  his  PIN  code  and  another 
password.  Nordea’s  menu  flashes  on  the 
screen,  offering  bank  account  information, 
mortgages,  funds,  retirement  savings  or  pay¬ 
ments.  Almerod,  head  of  online  sales  for  the 
bank,  often  uses  his  WAP  phone  to  transfer 
money  from  one  account  to  another,  but  he 
acknowledges  that  the  phone  screen  doesn’t 
equal  a  PC’s  ease  of  use.  Still,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  wireless  banking  is  the  next 
logical  progression.  “Within  a  year,  new 
wireless  standards  will  make  this  faster  and 
easier,  and  it  will  take  off,”  he  says. 

For  the  time  being,  WAP  phone  use 
hasn’t  taken  off  with  the  vigor  that  some  had 
hoped.  In  Sweden,  only  about  2,200  Nordea 


customers  are  regularly  doing  their  banking 
via  WAP  phone,  and  just  over  10,000  are  log¬ 
ging  on  in  Finland.  Some  find  the  new  ser¬ 
vices  a  bit  daunting.  Michael  Sohlman,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Nobel  Foundation 
and  a  Stockholm  resident,  bought  a  WAP 
phone  early  last  summer  but  did  not  activate 
the  Internet  service  for  months.  Sohlman 
says  he  intends  to  use  his  phone  to  coordi¬ 
nate  his  schedule  with  his  secretary. 
Sohlman’s  28-year-old  daughter  Eva  prefers 
to  send  and  receive  text  messages  using  a 
more  rudimentary  system  developed  in  Fin¬ 
land  six  years  ago.  The  technology,  known 
as  short  message  service  (SMS),  was  built 
into  Europe’s  GSM  (see  “The  Basics:  Wire¬ 
less,”  Page  79)  mobile-phone  network  and 
works  as  a  cell  phone  version  of  Instant  Mes¬ 
senger.  While  WAP  phones  are  still  novel¬ 
ties  and  Japan’s  I-mode  Internet  phones  are 
catching  on,  Finns  and  Swedes  are  hooked 
on  SMS.  “It’s  practically  an  obsession,”  Eva 
Sohlman  says,  sipping  her  glass  of  white 
wine  in  a  cafe  overlooking  Stockholm’s  har¬ 
bor.  As  she  sets  her  glass  down,  her  tiny 
Ericsson  beeps.  Her  friend  has  sent  her  a 
message  consisting  of  “Hi,  sweetheart.”  She 
answers  the  message  immediately,  which 
continues  in  a  lengthy  exchange.  “No  one 
knows  when  to  stop,”  she  says. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  messaging  craze, 
Nordea  started  an  SMS  service  in  June  that 
allows  customers  to  dial  the  bank  from 
their  cell  phones  and  receive  a  statement 
with  the  status  of  the  account  and  recent 
transactions  in  five  seconds.  More  than 
8,000  people  signed  up  in  the  first  four 
weeks,  even  though  the  service  wasn’t 
advertised.  “What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
increase  our  interaction  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Kurt  Gustafsson,  first  vice 
president  for  network  banking  and  pay¬ 
ments.  “We’re  finding  that  new  channels 
don’t  always  eliminate  each  other.” 

WAP  critics  say  the  new  Internet- 


VP  Bo  Harald  has  built  Nordea's  wireless 
strategy  without  resorting  to  hype. 

connected  phones  are  hard  to  use  and  raise 
questions  about  security  for  banking.  Still, 
most  people  agree  that  the  wireless  Internet 
will  catch  on  in  Europe,  Asia  and  the 
United  States.  “Everyone  is  sure  the  mobile 
Internet  will  be  the  future,”  says  Susanne 
Fagerstad,  partner  and  owner  of  Amarillo 
Research  &  Consultancy,  a  Stockholm- 
based  qualitative  research  agency.  “One  of 
the  areas  that  we  are  interested  in  and  work 
with  is  wireless  Internet/mobile  Internet,” 
she  says.  Fagerstad  caresses  her  new  WAP 
phone.  “More  people  are  traveling  and 
working  abroad,”  she  says.  “When  I  go 
oversees,  I  need  to  do  banking  this  way.” 
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Whether  you  need  a  surge  protector  for  a 
printer,  UPS  for  PC  or  rack-mount  server,  or 
500kVA  3-phase  for  a  datacenter,  APC  is  your 
one-stop  shop  for  enterprise  power  availability. 


All  entrants  will  receive 

Enter  to  Win  a  FRE  APC  Smait-UPS®  RM  700!  ^“2 
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Power  Availability  Consulting  Handbook. 
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sensitive  computer  equipment  behind  customer-facing 
web  sites,  e-commerce  and  ERP  systems  resulting  in 
costly  downtime. 

APC's  award-winning  solutions  and  industry  leadership 
continue  to  set  the  standard  in  power  protection.  APC's 
services  and  array  of  products  —  from  surge  suppressors, 
UPSs,  cables  and  racks,  to  3-phase  UPSs  and  DC 
power  systems  —  are  why  over  10  million  users  put 
their  power  availability  needs,  from  desktop  to  data¬ 
center,  in  the  capable  hands  of  APC. 

APC  protects  more  networks  worldwide  than  any  other 
vendor.  Let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability™  work  for 
you.  Contact  us  today! 

APC  Symmetra ®  Power  Arraf 


INFORMATIONWEEK 

too 


APC  was  named  to  the  2000  InformationWeek  500 
ranking  of  the  top  IT  innovators  (09/1 1/00). 


Wireless  Computing 


Obviously,  others  concur.  Gartner  predicts 
that  by  2004,  mobile  commerce  will  gener¬ 
ate  close  to  $75  billion  in  revenue  world¬ 
wide,  up  from  about  $g.g  million  today.  “It’s 
not  a  matter  of  if  the  wireless  Internet 
catches  on,  but  when,”  says  Phillip  Red¬ 
man,  a  senior  analyst  at  Gartner. 

Harald,  who  has  championed  the  use  of 
the  Internet  and  the  WAP  phone,  says 
banking  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for  promoting 
the  wireless  Internet,  since  people  need  the 
services  often.  And  he  believes  the  slow 
takeoff  of  WAP  use  has  more  to  do  with  a 
lack  of  good  handsets  than  problems  with 
the  technology.  By  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  new,  more  advanced  Internet  phones 
will  hit  the  market,  making  it  easier  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  surf  the  Web  while  they  stroll. 
Motorola,  Ericsson  and  Nokia  have  all 
promised  to  come  out  this  year  with  mobile 
phones  using  more  efficient  general  packet 
radio  services  (GPRS)  networks.  GPRS  net¬ 
works  promise  quicker  and  more  continu¬ 
ous  access  to  the  Web  for  mobile  phone 
users.  Ultimately,  GPRS  will  give  way  to 
the  so-called  3G  standard,  expected  to 
launch  next  year  in  Japan  and  Europe.  The 
hope  is  that  3G,  or  third-generation,  net¬ 
works  will  create  a  single  world  standard, 
allowing  high-speed  calls  and  universal  net¬ 
work  coverage. 

At  a  sprawling  cafe  not  far  from  Nordea’s 
headquarters,  three  high  school  boys  sit  at  a 
table,  laughing  and  sipping  coffee  in  the 
bright  sun.  Each  has  a  cell  phone  and  at  any 
given  time  at  least  one  of  them  is  on  the 
phone,  presumably  talking  to  another  friend, 
or  answering  a  text  message  on  the  phone 
screen.  One  has  a  Palm  device  and  alternates 
between  his  gadgets.  From  time  to  time  they 
pass  their  cell  phones  to  one  another.  This 
clearly  isn’t  a  tete-a-tete— it’s  a  virtual  meet¬ 
ing  of  sorts  among  dozens  of  teens. 

If  the  predictions  are  anywhere  close  to 
accurate,  this  picture  will  soon  be  as  com¬ 


monplace  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  or  Dallas  as 
it  is  in  gadget-crazed  Scandinavia.  Execu¬ 
tives  at  Nordea  say  they  are  sure  of  it.  For 
the  moment,  they  are  focusing  on  their 
recent  purchase  of  Norway’s  Christiania 
Bank  but  have  no  plans  to  expand  beyond 
the  Nordic  or  Baltic  region.  They’re  busy 
working  on  new  techniques  to  personalize 
their  services  so  that  when  clients  log  on, 
they  get  suggestions  on  funds  to  buy  or 
mortgages  to  consider.  And  they’re  working 
with  Nokia  and  Visa  on  a  pilot  project  in 
which  phones  equipped  with  special  chips 
can  be  used  to  pay  for  items  in  stores  and 
replace  the  customer’s  signature.  In  their 


humble  Scandinavian  manner,  they  suggest 
that  others  take  a  look  at  their  efforts. 

“Ten  years  ago  a  phone  was  just  a  phone. 
Now  it  can  be  a  computer  or  a  modem  or  a 
fax  or  whatever,”  says  Nordea’s  Gustafsson. 
He  picks  up  a  newspaper  photo  of  an 
Orthodox  Jew  holding  up  an  Ericsson  cell 
phone  to  Jerusalem’s  Wailing  Wall.  “Who 
could  have  imagined  that?  In  the  future, 
we’ll  want  to  add  value  to  things  we  can’t 
even  conceive  of  today.”  PI 


Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton  loves  to  order  out  for 
Swedish  meatballs  on  her  mobile  phone.  She  can  be 
reached  at  spatton@darwinmag.com. 


K.  A 


Americans  Come  to  Town 


wThe  cobbled  streets  of  Stockholm's  Old  Town  curve  past  16th  century  town  houses 
looking  over  the  city's  archipelago.  Tourists  and  natives  come  for  the  cafes  and 
ambiance,  while  software  engineers  flock  to  work  at  dozens  of  startups.  Now,  cell 
phone  giant  Motorola  has  set  up  shop  in  this  central  and  historic  spot  in  an  effort 
to  develop  cutting-edge  wireless  applications.  "We  wanted  to  be  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  of  a  creative  scene,"  says  Magdalena  Bostrom,  the  company's  market  research 
manager  in  Stockholm.  Motorola  isn't  alone.  Every  major  IT  company  is  in  the 
Stockholm  area,  trying  to  cash  in  on  the  promise  of  the  wireless  Internet.  Intel  and 
Microsoft  recently  set  up  offices  in  the  suburb  of  Kista,  close  to  Ericsson's  head¬ 
quarters.  Apple  Computer  and  Oracle  have  followed  suit.  "Intel's  goal  is  to  get  out 
in  a  specific  region  and  work  with  companies  and  the  customer  base,"  says  Dan 
Francisco,  an  Intel  spokesman.  "We  look  for  the  best  locations  for  research  and 
development."  -S.  Patton 
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If  only  finding  IT  expertise  |*. 
within  your  organization 
were  this  easy. 


Introducing  Global  Network  IT 
from  Raging  Knowledge.  Now  it's 
simple  to  find  IT  expertise  within 
your  organization. 

Global  Network  IT  uses  a  robust 
inquiry-response  collaboration  system 
that  enables  your  IT  staff  to  easily 
locate  and  access  the  internal 
expertise  they  need  to  maintain 
mission-critical  systems.  It  then 
archives  the  knowledge  for  transfer  to 
the  entire  organization. 


It's  that  easy! 

Global  Network  IT  brings  the  expertise 
to  you.  In  addition  to  finding  and 
managing  IT  expertise,  a  portfolio  of 
analytical  management  tools 
facilitates  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
organization's  expertise,  knowledge 
flow,  and  user  participation. 


Turn  your  IT  staff's  expertise 
into  a  classroom  of  answers. 

Finding  IT  expertise  is  easy  with  Global 
Network  IT.  Experience  it  now.  Visit  us 
today  at  www.ragingknowledge.com,  or 
call  212-430-3870. 
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I  let  you  do  more.  See  clearly. 

I  bring  you  18  inches  of  living  color. 
Wide-angle  viewing. 

Room  to  move. 

I’m  your  monitor. 

I’m  here  to  liberate  you. 


©2000  NEC- Mitsubishi  Electronics  Display  of  America.  Inc. 
All  rights  reserved. 

MultiSync  and  XtraView  are  registered  trademarks. 
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Simulated  image  in  monitor. 


NEC/MITSUBISHI 

NEC-MITSUBISHI  ELECTRONICS  DISPLAY 
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The  NEC  MultiSync®  LCD  1800. 

Introducing  the  affordable  NEC 
MultiSync  LCD  i8oo,the  newest 
in  our  line  of  18-inch  monitors. 

Offering  the  industry’s  most 
popular  screen  size  and  a  depth 
of  just  4.3  inches  (6o%  smaller 
than  CRTs),  it  gives  you  plenty  of 
room  to  maneuver. 

Along  with  sharp  images. 
Mitsubishi’s  new  color  algorithm 
for  precise  color.  XtraView® 
wide-angle  viewing.  And  low 
power  usage  and  heat  emission 
to  keep  things  cool. 

It’s  part  of  the  18-inch  LCD  line 
from  the  #i  brand  of  flat  panel 
monitors.  Each  equipped  with  a 
range  of  high-end  options. 

Only  from  NEC-Mitsubishi 
Electronics  Display,  the  newly- 
combined  force  of  the  two  leaders 
in  visual  display  technology. 

SEE  mOK>E. 

1.888. NEC. MITS 
www.necmitsubishi.com 
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Todd  Dagres,  a  general  partner 
of  Battery  Ventures,  brings  equal 
measures  of  competitive  and 
paternal  instinct  to  his  work  as 
a  builder  of  new  companies. 
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Venture  Capital 
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AND  OTHER  WINNING  MOVES  FROM  THE  VENTURE  PLAYBOOK 


By  Steve  Ulfelder 


See  Todd  multitask.  If  "I  was  playing  basketball  at  my  house  with  one  of 
my  CEOs,"  says  Todd  Dagres,  a  general  partner  in  the  Wellesley,  Mass., 
offices  of  Battery  Ventures  — a  bicoastal  venture  capital  firm  with  offices 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  "I  have  a  cell  phone  I  clip  to  my  belt  and  one  of  those 
earpieces.  So  I'm  playing  basketball,  but  I'm  also  on  the  phone,  chewing 
out  this  investment  banker  for  one  of  my  other  companies.  I'm  saying, 
'You're  just  not  getting  the  job  done  for  us,  we  expected  more,  blah,  blah,' 
then  listening,  then  talking  some  more.  I  get  done  with  the  call,  and  the 
CEO  says,  'Did  you  just  fire  somebody  while  we  were  shooting  hoops?'  I 
looked  at  him  and  said,  'I  guess  I  did.'"  If  Multitask,  Todd,  multitask.  If 
Venture  capitalists  are  this  decade's  Masters  of  the  Universe,  to  swipe  Tom 
Wolfe's  phrase.  They  have  replaced  the  investment  bankers  of  Wolfe's 
cynical  1 987  best-seller,  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  as  the  power  brokers 
who  define  an  era— the  guys  behind  the  companies  who  make  the  world 
hum.  They  are  rich.  They  are  smart.  They  are  in  control  and  under  control. 


PICK  THE  NEXT  EBAY 
ROLL  IN  THE  DOUGH 
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Venture  Capital 


Well,  OK.  But  what  do  they  do  all  day?  Most  people  have  vague 
images  of  a  venture  capitalist’s  day:  nonstop  meetings  and  phone  calls, 
the  green-lighting  of  a  few  deals,  the  killing  of  a  few  more,  an  endless 
plane  ride  to  Podunk  for  a  board  meeting,  maybe  wrapping  up  the 
day  by  dumping  another  wheelbarrow  full  of  cash  in  the  bank. 

Interestingly— except  for  deals  being  a  bit  scarcer  than  a  few  a 
day  and  the  lumbar-saving  expedient  of  electronic  deposit — that’s 
pretty  much  the  way  it  goes.  “Venture  guys,”  as  venture  capitalists 
of  both  genders  call  themselves,  do  indeed  attend  meetings  all  day. 
They  do  indeed  launch  or  kill  deals,  often  on  nothing  more  than  a 
gut  feeling  about  an  entrepreneur.  They  really  do  sit  on  airplanes 
a  lot.  The  successful  ones  really  are  filthy  rich. 

What  the  stereotype  misses,  though,  is  the  bond  that  forms 
between  venture  capitalists  and  the  entrepreneurs  they  back.  “It’s 
unlike  other  areas  of  finance,”  says  Randall  E.  Stross,  author  of  eBoys 
(Crown  Business,  2000),  a  book  about  venture  capitalists  (see  “eBaysic 
Training,”  on  right).  “There’s  this  strong  emotional  component.”  In 
most  cases,  a  single  partner  in  a  venture  firm  advocates  strongly  for  a 
business  or,  more  likely,  an  entrepreneur  he  believes  in.  If  he  sells  his 
partners  on  the  investment,  both  the  company  and  the  newly  minted 
CEO  become,  in  the  lingo,  “his.”  The  VC  becomes  mentor, 
realtor,  headhunter,  cheerleader  and  whipping  boy 
whenever  anything  goes  wrong.  He  is  never  off  duty. 

The  pressure  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make  the 
company  succeed  is  quiet  but  unceasing. 

There’s  at  least  one  area  in  which  the  popular 
image  is  flat-out  wrong.  The  stereotype  paints 
venture  capitalists  as  semi-interested  parties 
who’ll  mercilessly  kill  a  startup  they  helped  launch 
if  the  numbers  dictate  it.  Actually,  VCs  will  do 
nearly  anything — sometimes  throwing  good  money 
after  bad — to  keep  “their”  guys  afloat.  They  are  very  much 
aware  that  their  decisions  affect  large  groups  of  people.  And  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  internally  motivated,  highly  successful  peo¬ 
ple,  venture  capitalists’  failures  haunt  them  more  than  their  suc¬ 
cesses  please  them. 

The  stereotype  also  misses  a  key  ingredient  that’s  related  to  the 
venture  guy’s  bond  with  his  startups:  elbow  grease. 

In  a  conference  room,  Dagres — who  once  played  pro  baseball 
and  looks  it — leans  back  and  satirizes  the  smug  advice  investors 
sometimes  dole  out.  He  does  it  in  a  Harry  Harvard  voice:  “I  think 
you  ought  to  get  a  bigger  saaaaales  force.”  Dagres  drops  the  Harry 
Harvard  and  leans  forward.  “No  shit!”  Leans  back,  does  Harry 
again:  “I  think  you  ought  to  sign  a  maaaaajor  carrier  as  a  customer.” 
Leans  forward.  “No  shit!”  He  shakes  his  head.  “Advice  is  worth- 


Q&A:  RANDALL  STROSS 

EBAYSIC  TRAINING 

For  two  years,  author  Randall  E.  Stross  was  "writer  in  residence" 
at  Benchmark  Capital,  which  is  on  Sand  Hill  Road  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  the  Rodeo  Drive  of  the  venture  world.  Stross's  book  eBoys 
(Crown  Publishers,  2000)  presents  a  chronicle  made  possible  by  his 
unprecedented  access.  He  discussed  the  book  with  Steve  Ulfeider. 
DARWIN  The  Benchmark  guys  all  seem  very  mellow,  but 
there  must  be  a  lot  of  pressure  in  the  business. 

STROSS  There  is.  It's  measured  very  simply.  You  don't  get  credit 
for  interesting  deals  that  don't  perform.  In  the  case  of  venture 
guys,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  wholly  out  of  their  control,  yet 
they're  judged  on  how  well  their  investments  do.  You  can't  be  an 
excitable  person.  You've  got  to  make  peace  with  uncontroilables. 
What  dirty  tricks  do  entrepreneurs  in  general  — not  necessarily 
those  working  with  Benchmark  — complain  of? 

There  are  two.  First,  they  feel  vulnerable  to  their  ideas  being 
stolen.  Venture  guys  don't  sign  nondisclosure  forms,  so  when  you 
make  a  pitch,  you're  going  in  and  exposing  your  baby.  Ven¬ 
ture  guys  would  respond  that  a  given  idea  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  value  — it's  the  guy,  it's  the  team,  it's  the 
technology.  I  certainly  never  saw  any  sign  of  this 
[idea  theft]  being  a  problem. 

Also,  entrepreneurs  complain  about  getting 
bounced  [from  the  companies  they  founded]. 

This  is  one  thing  I  watched  the  venture  guys  inves¬ 
tigate  carefully  — how  receptive  is  the  entrepreneur 
to  the  suggestion  that  he  may  have  to  be  replaced. 

All  entrepreneurs  know  they're  supposed  to  say,  "No 
problem,  1  can  handle  it."  But  when  the  time  comes,  some 
don't  handle  it  well.... 

Founding  a  company  and  running  one  [require]  different  skill  sets. 
Sometimes,  the  question  for  the  entrepreneur  comes  down  to:  Do 
you  want  to  be  rich  or  not?  To  be  rich,  you  have  to  step  aside. 

At  Benchmark,  what  was  the  biggest  surprise? 

There  were  two  linked  surprises.  I  discovered  that  founding  a  com¬ 
pany  is  really  quite  easy  to  do.  When  you're  around  people  who  do 
this  all  the  time,  you  think  anybody  can  do  it.  So  I  spent  the  first  por¬ 
tion  [of  my  stay]  saying,  "Maybe  I  could  do  this  myself." 

But  as  I  spent  more  time  I  discovered  it’s  very  hard  to  make  a 
company  successful.  It's  easy  to  start,  not  so  easy  to  make  it  go. 
It's  like  making  a  movie;  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  can  go 
wrong,  and  any  one  of  them  can  really  hurt  you. 


RANDALL  STROSS 
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masg.com  gives  you 
a  handle  on  it 


Now  you  can  have  better  control 
over  your  decision  making  process. 
masg.com  gives  you  the  tools — and 
the  expertise — to  search,  evaluate 
and  select  the  software  products  and 
vendors  that  best  match  your  needs. 
So  you  can  make  a  better  decision. 

With  masg.Com,  you  can  browse 
and  select  the  products  and  vendors 
you  Ye  interested  in.  Create  your  own 
customized  spreadsheets  for  unbiased 


selections  and  even  submits  RFPs, 
RFls  or  RFQs  to  vendors. 

And  speaking  of  control,  you  can  save 
your  work,  or  download  it — without 
leaving  our  site.  So  log  on  and  see 
how  it  feels  to  be  in  control! 


Five  Penn  Plaza,  Islew  York,  NY  10001 

•800-647-1908 
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Over-the-transom  business  plans  get 
a  30-second  glance  and  a  form  letter. 
"In  a  good  year,  we  may  back  25  to  30 
companies." 

-MICHAEL  FRANK,  general  partner. 
Advanced  Technology  Ventures 


less.  Companies  don’t  need  advice.  They  want  you  to  get  down 
there  and  help  them  turn  the  crank.” 

Only  Connect 

Everybody  claims  to  know  a  guy  who  knows  a  guy  who  slipped  a 
venture  guy  a  business  plan  at  the  airport  and  got  a  couple  million 
for  his  trouble.  Right? 

Hogwash!  You  have  a  better  chance  of  being  hit  by  lightning 
while  playing  polo  in  your  underpants.  Battery  Ventures  sees  about 
20,000  business  plans  a  year  and  makes  only  25  to  30  investments, 
its  partners  say.  Other  firms  are  no  different.  Michael  Frank,  a  gen¬ 
eral  partner  at  Advanced  Technology  Ventures  (ATV)— another 


HISTORY 

As  recently  as  the  early  1 970s,  venture  capital  investing  was  a 
sideshow,  and  venture  capitalists  were  the  slightly  disreputable 
cousins  of  investment  bankers.  But  as  the  amount  of  institutional 
money  ripe  for  investment  grew,  new  outlets  were  demanded, 
resulting  in  the  1 990s  arrival  of  venture  investing  as  a  mainstream 
practice.  Today,  investors  working  for  such  institutions  as  pension 
funds,  endowments  and  universities  generally  allocate  2  percent 
to  3  percent  of  their  funds  to  venture  investment. 


bicoastal  firm  with  offices  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  San  Mateo, 
Calif. — says  ATV  sees  maybe  12,000  business  plans  a  year  (“at  least 
half  over  the  transom”).  The  unsolicited  ones  get  a  30'second  glance 
and  a  form  letter.  “We  probably  look  at  6,000  [plans]  and  meet  with 
half  of  those,”  says  Frank.  “In  a  good  year,  we  may  back  25  to  30 
companies.”  Scott  McKinley,  CEO  of  New  Media  Venture  Partners, 
a  venture  capital  firm  in  Salt  Lake  City,  estimates  that  he  person¬ 
ally  skims  the  executive  summaries  of  20  to  30  proposals  a  week. 

Venture  capitalists  are  blunt  about  those  over-the-transom  busi¬ 
ness  plans:  Don’t  bother.  It’s  a  networking  business;  venture  capi¬ 
talists  can  barely  find  time  to  meet  with  all  the  entrepreneurs  who 
come  highly  recommended.  “Cold-calling  a  partner  at  a  major 
firm,”  McKinley  sighs,  “just  doesn’t  work.” 

Venture  guys  stress  that  theirs  is  a  networking  business.  Battery  Ven¬ 
tures’  Dagres  calls  himself  a  concierge  for  his  CEOs.  He  supplies  con¬ 
nections — to  realtors,  other  investors — and  office  supplies,  you  name 
it.  “One  of  my  CEOs  needed  box  seats  to  a  Red  Sox  game  last  week.” 
He  scratches  his  goatee  and  shrugs.  “So  I  got  him  the  box  seats.” 

Even  for  Red  Sox  fans,  though,  the  most  critical  connections  are  to 
executives.  “One  person  can  make  a  big  difference  at  a  startup,”  says 
River  Delta  Networks  CEO  and  serial  entrepreneur  David  Callan  (see 
“Funders,  as  Seen  by  the  Fundee,”  Page  92).  Every  venture  capitalist 
interviewed  for  this  story  said  his  most  important  role  is  as  a  recruiter. 

“The  number-one  issue  [for  startups]  used  to  be  access  to  capital,” 
says  Eric  Becker,  managing  partner  and  cofounder  of  Baltimore-based 
Sterling  Venture  Partners.  “No  more.  Now  it’s  recruiting.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  firm  has  a  full-time  human  resources  professional  on  staff 
who  does  nothing  but  recruit  for  portfolio  companies.  “Recruiting  is 
the  number-one  thing,”  echoes  Thomas  J.  Stephenson,  the  managing 
partner  of  the  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  offices  of  Murphree  Venture  Part- 
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ners.  “The  management  team  is  never  really  fleshed  out  when  it 
comes  to  us,”  he  adds.  Creating  that  team  can  make  or  break  a  startup. 

Monday,  Monday 

The  closest  thing  to  a  given  in  the  VC  industry  is  the  partners’  Mon¬ 
day  meeting  where  a  firm’s  senior  members  update  each  other  on 
portfolio  companies’  progress  and  pitch  new  business.  These  meet¬ 
ings  can  be  epic  affairs,  spanning  breakfast,  lunch  and  into  the 
evening.  AT V’s  Frank  refers  to  this  meeting  as  a  “sacred  time.”  It’s 
where  the  rubber  meets  the  road,  where  deals  are  green  lighted.  But 
Battery  Ventures’  Dagres  downplays  the  drama,  suggesting  something 
more  predictable  than  uncertain.  “You  build  quiet  consensus  long 
before  the  meeting,”  he  says. 

At  least  one  criticism  in  the  popular  stereotype  of  venture  capital¬ 
ists  appears  to  be  right  on  the  money— these  guys  sit  on  a  lot  of 
boards.  In  the  industry,  this  has  spawned  the  derisive  term  “drive-by 
director.”  But  drive-by  directors  are  like  bad  drivers:  Everybody  says 
the  world  is  full  of  them,  but  nobody  admits  to  being  one.  The  VCs 
interviewed  for  this  story  sit  on  anywhere  from  three  to  12  boards 
each.  However,  the  number  of  boards  may  be  deceptive.  According 
to  the  venture  guys,  most  of  their  time  and  energy  at  any  given 
moment  is  devoted  to  three  or  four  early-stage  portfolio  companies. 

If  venture  capitalists  jump  up  and  down  and  yell  “Whoopee!” 
when  a  portfolio  company  has  a  wildly  successful  initial  pub¬ 
lic  offering,  they  won’t  admit  it.  “Sometimes  there  are 
high  fives,”  says  Dagres,  “but  they’re  quick  little 
high  fives,  then  back  to  work.” 

“We’re  mostly  happy  for  [company]  stake¬ 
holders,”  says  ATV’s  Frank.  “They’ve  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  lot  in  terms  of  family  life  to  get  to  that 
IPO.”  In  eBoys,  Stross  writes  that  on  the  day 
eBay  went  public,  Bob  Kagle— the  Bench¬ 
mark  Capital  partner  who  sat  on  eBay’s 
board — was  simply  greeted  with  silent  “we- 
are-not- worthy”  bows  by  his  peers. 

Such  caution  is  well-founded;  venture  capi¬ 
talists  understand  better  than  most  that  going  pub¬ 
lic  is  as  much  a  launchpad  as  a  destination.  They  have 
practical  concerns  as  well:  On  the  day  of  a  good  IPO,  everybody’s 
rich  on  paper  only;  the  investor’s  cut  is  based  on  a  valuation  yet  to 
come,  and  venture  capitalists  know  that  the  market  is  fickle. 

Given  their  wealth  and  stature,  venture  capitalists  appear  to  be 
a  surprisingly  ego-free  group— “appear”  being  the  operative  word. 
They  talk  a  lot  of  aw-shucks,  a  lot  of  for-the-good-of-the-stake- 
holders,  a  lot  of  weTe-basically-a-service-firm.  About  the  nicest 


FUNDERS,  AS  SEEN  BY 
THE  FUNDEE 

In  the  offices  of  Battery  Ventures,  in  swank  Wellesley,  Mass.,  it's 
easy  to  underestimate  David  Callan— but  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
Handsome  young  guy,  black  jeans,  untucked  shirt.  No  business 
card.  Polite  but  by  no  means  ingratiating.  Another  engineer  with 
a  business  plan,  maybe. 

But  wait  a  sec.  His  sunglasses,  which  he  clatters  onto  a  confer¬ 
ence  table,  cost  more  than  a  decent  car  stereo.  And  his  watch  cost 
more  than  a  decent  car.  And  his  tan....  Well,  his  tan  is  priceless. 

Callan  is  pretty  priceless  himself.  He's  an  entrepreneur  with  a 
track  record  and  a  new  idea.  With  funding  from  Battery  Ventures  and 
the  firm's  general  partner  Todd  Dagres  as  his  champion  he  launched 
Xcom  Technologies,  a  networking  company,  in  1996.  He  sold  it  to 
Level  3  Communications  in  1998  for  roughly  $400  million.  Now  he's 
at  it  again;  last  December,  Callan  launched  River  Delta  Networks,  a 
switching  and  router  company  in  Tewksbury,  Mass.  He  came  back  to 
Battery— and  specifically  to  Dagres— for  funding.  "It's  less  about  the 
firm  and  more  about  the  partner,"  Callan  says. 

In  the  venture  world,  a  track  record  is  solid  gold  for  investors  and 
entrepreneurs.  A  guy  like  Callan  can  pretty  much  name  his  terms. 

"Too  much  money  chasing  too  few  good  deals,"  he  says 
with  a  shrug.  River  Delta,  still  considered  an  early-stage 
company,  has  raised  $46  million  from  Battery, 

Charles  River  Ventures  and  Pequot  Capital 
Management. 

Clearly,  Dagres  is  a  good  venture  capitalist 
in  Callan's  eyes.  "Todd  is  at  your  office  as 
much  as  you  want  him  to  be,”  he  says.  "He 
and  I  can  finish  each  other's  sentences."  So, 
what  are  the  bad  ones  like?  He  shrugs: 

"Like. ..nothing.  Bad  VCs,  they  can't  do  anything 
for  you.  They  can't  make  a  phone  call,  they  can't 
find  a  guy.  A  VC  is  no  different  than  an  employee. ..he's 
got  to  create  value." 

During  the  Level  3/Xcom  negotiations,  Callan  says,  Dagres's  talent 
as  a  mimic  may  have  salvaged  the  deal.  Talks  were  not  going  well. 
Level  3  was  about  ready  to  walk;  one  of  its  frustrated  officers 
screamed,  "Just  give  us  the  truth!"  Dagres  stood  and  did  a  flawless 
Jack  Nicholson:  "You  can't  handle  the  truth."  Both  teams  cracked  up. 
With  the  tension  broken,  the  deal  soon  went  through.  -S.  Ulfelder 
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YOUcentric  “  saves  you  money  right  from  the  start  with  efficient,  rapid  deployment.  Our  service-to-license  cost 
ratio  runs  about  1  to  1,  while  most  of  our  competitors'  run  3  to  1  or  more.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  YOUcentric's 
mass-customization  process  lets  you  make  changes  quickly  and  inexpensively  as  your  business  evolves.  And  in 
a  fast-moving,  fast-changing  economy,  that  may  be  where  you  find  the  biggest  savings  of  all. 

Call  1-888-895-6410,  or  visit  www.vogcentriG.com 
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thing  VCs  will  say  about  themselves  is  that  they  didn’t  screw  up  a 
particular  project.  Career  success,  according  to  Dagres,  is  defined 
thus:  “After  you’ve  had  a  few  hits,  you’re  not  worried  you’re  going 
to  get  fired  if  you  have  a  dog.” 

But  appearances  can  be  deceiving.  VCs  are,  after  all,  not  only 
very  bright  but  very  self-possessed.  How  humble  can  you  be  when 
you  refer  to  $5  million  as  “a  nickel”?  When  you  can  trigger  a  “liq¬ 
uidation  event”  (that  is,  the  death  of  a  business)  over  burgers?  It’s 
reasonable  to  suspect  that  venture  capitalists  in  fact  have  their  fair 
share  of  ego  but  are  plenty  smart  enough  to  go  into  aw-shucks 
mode  when  talking  with  a  reporter. 

There’s  no  question,  though,  that  venture  capitalists  are  humble 
about  the  full-throttle  economy  that  prevailed  for  most  of  the  past 
10  years  and  the  unprecedented  investing  spree  it  triggered,  which 
has  been  tempered  only  in  the  past  11  months.  Many  speak  as  if 
today’s  market  downturn,  and  the  resulting  bear  market  for  venture 
capital,  was  long  overdue  and  may  well  be  sustained. 

That’s  just  one  reason  the  pressure  on  venture  guys  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Another:  More  and  more  institutions  are  pumping  more  and 
more  money  into  venture  funds.  “A  billion-dollar  deal  no  longer 
makes  the  press,”  says  Mark  Heesen,  president  of  the  National  Ven¬ 
ture  Capital  Association  (NVCA),  a  trade  association,  advocacy  and 
lobbying  group  based  in  Arlington,  Va.  Institutions  handling  this 
kind  of  money  want  to  invest  in  proven  performers,  so  VCs  with 


'The  number-one  issue  for  startups 
used  to  be  access  to  capital.  No  more. 
Now  it's  recruiting." 

-ERIC  BECKER,  managing  partner  and 
cofounder.  Sterling  Venture  Partners 


strong  track  records  are  shouldering  larger  burdens.  But  the  ven¬ 
ture  industry  needs  to  develop  its  next  generation  of  leaders. 
According  to  the  NVCA,  even  as  the  investment  dollars  skyrock¬ 
eted,  the  actual  number  of  VCs  remained  flat  until  1999,  when  the 
Industry  began  to  address  the  problem. 

Moreover,  VCs’  sheen  of  invincibility  has  vanished  during  the 
past  year.  First,  in  early  2000,  a  glut  of  consumer-focused  online 
businesses  brought  layoffs  and  bankruptcies.  Consumers  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  world  did  not  need  a  half-dozen  Internet  toy  stores 
(or  drug  stores  or  furniture  stores  or  medical-advice  sites  or  auto¬ 
mobile  brokers  or  insurance  brokers).  People  began  to  wonder  why 
me  infallible  VCs — Masters  of  the  Universe!  Drivers  of  the  new 
economy! — had  poured  so  many  millions  into  copycat  businesses. 

The  venture  guys’  reputation  took  another  hit  when  they  again 
moved  en  masse  to  suddenly  sexy  B2B  operations  such  as  online 
trading  exchanges.  New  sector,  same  result:  Too  many  indistin¬ 
guishable  startups  vied  for  too  little  business.  Mergers,  layoffs  and 
closings  followed.  Networking  infrastructure  companies  are  VCs’ 
latest  darlings.  VentureOne  Corp.,  a  San  Francisco  research  com¬ 
pany,  says  more  than  too  optical-networking  organizations  have 
received  venture  funding  in  the  past  six  months. 

All  this  lemming-style  investment  has  pundits  and  analysts  openly 
questioning  whether  VCs  are  seers  or  speculators.  But  don’t  expect 
much  in  the  way  of  apology,  change  in  style  or  soul-searching  from 
the  venture  guys:  “Most  venture  capitalists  are  lone  wolves,”  Battery 
Ventures’  Dagres  says.  “One  guy  hunts  it,  kills  it,  drags  it  back.”  fT| 


Have  any  good  VC  stories?  E-mail  us  at  letters@darwinmag.com .  Steve  Ulfelder  is  a 
Darwin  contributing  writer  with  little  capital  to  speak  of.  He  can  be  reached  at 
suifeider@charter.  net. 
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MDISCO 


Nothing’s  more  terrifying  than  your  web  site  going  down.  That’s  why  Comdisco  offers  round-the-clock  managed  web  hosting  with 
on-demand  scalability  and  industry-leading  SLAs.  Plus  we  have  over  20  years  of  infrastructure  expertise  and  a  perfect  track  record  in 
availability.  So  go  ahead  and  get  some  sleep.  We’ll  make  sure  nothing  bad  happens.  Comdisco.  Delivering  the  promise  of  technology 


To  ensure  your  site’s  total  availability,  visit  www.comdisco.com/webavail/ 
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Encry 


It  may  not  be  sexy,  but  it  is 
important.  Here's  what  you  need  to 
know  about  the  stuff  that  keeps 
corporate  secrets  safe  online. 

BY  MEG  MITCHELL  MOORE 


tion 


ITS  NO  SECRET  THAT  NOT  A  LOT  ON  THE  WEB  IS  SECRET. 

In  fact,  most  people  with  an  Internet  connection  and  a  bit 
of  free  time  can  find  out  plenty  about  all  kinds  of  people 
and  subjects  without  a  whole  lot  of  effort.  And  with  the 
Internet  capable  of  transmitting  everything  from  pedes¬ 
trian  e-mail  to  highly  sensitive  company  information  with 
equal  speed  and  aplomb,  the  danger  of  information  being 
intercepted  and  read  by  prying  eyes  is  very  real.  That’s 
why  it  behooves  the  wise  business  executive  to  understand 
the  basics  of  encryption— the  science  of  coding  informa¬ 
tion  that  travels  electronically.  After  all,  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  your  company  and  its  assets  ultimately  rests 
at  the  top.  Encryption  is  a  murky  world,  but  a  fascinating 
one,  inhabited  by  lines  of  code,  denizens  called  cryptog¬ 
raphers  and  a  healthy  dose  of  acronyms.  (And  math.  Lots 
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A  Brief  History 
of  Encryption 


The  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone  in  Egypt— the  first 
encryption  key— leads  to  the 
deciphering  of  ancient  Egyptian 
communications. 


Data  Encryption  Standard 

(DES),  becomes  the  first  U.S. 
government  standard  and  makes 
its  way  to  banks  and  industry. 
When  DES  begins  to  show  some 
signs  of  weakening,  people 
begin  using  Triple  DES,  which 
uses  DES  but  encrypts  data 
three  times. 


Phil  Zimmerman  makes  pretty 
good  privacy  (PGP)  an  open 
source  standard  that's  used 
freely  on  the  Web  for  encrypting 
e-mail  communication. 
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The  ancient  Egyptians  invent  an 
early  form  of  encryption  when 
they  use  hieroglyphics. 


Encryption  enters  warfare  in 
World  War  II.  The  Germans  use 
the  Enigma  machine  to  create 
what  they  thought  was  an 
unbreakable  code  for  radio 
messages.  As  it  turns  out,  they 
were  mistaken. 


Rivest-Shamir-Adleman  (RSA), 
the  first  public-key  system,  is 
created,  meaning  that  one  key 
can  be  sent  through  a  public 
channel,  and  only  the  key  used 
to  decode  data  remains  private. 


The  U.S.  government's  search  for 
a  new  encryption  standard  ends 
with  an  algorithm  called  Rijn- 
dael,  developed  by  two  Belgian 
cryptographers.  The  standard  is 
expected  to  be  adopted  and 
required  for  government  use,  as 
well  as  adopted  by  many  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  banking. 


decade,  encryption  has  come  into  its  own  as  a  mainstream  busi- 
ness  necessity. 

How  does  an  encrypted  message  travel? 


of  math.)  But  just  what  is  the  stuff?  And  what  does  its  use  mean  to 
you  and  your  business?  Part  of  Darwin's  mission  is  to  help  answer 
these  questions  for  our  readers.  Here  we  tackle  encryption. 

What's  the  difference  between  security  and  encryption? 

Security  encompasses  a  whole  bunch  of  different  things,  right 
down  to  whether  or  not  your  extra  computers  are  safely  locked  in 
storage,  your  employees  scribble  their  passwords  on  little  sticky 
notes  and  even  how  physically  secure  your  building  is.  Encryp- 
tion — the  act  of  scrambling  electronic  infoi'mation  so  that  even  if 
someone  intercepts  it  he  can’t  read  it— is  only  one  piece  (albeit  a 
generous  one)  of  the  security  pie.  Its  roots  go  back  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (think  hieroglyphics  and  the  Rosetta  Stone),  and  it 
played  a  starring  role  on  the  world  stage  in  the  20th  century  (think 
Allies  breaking  German  code  during  World  War  II  and  Russians 
and  the  Cold  War).  But  as  business  technology  has  matured  and 
security  threats  have  become  more  pronounced  during  the  last 


A  piece  of  information  is  encrypted  using  two  parts:  an  algorithm 
and  a  key.  The  algorithm  is  a  mathematical  formula  that  uses  a  key 
(a  series  of  characters)  to  turn  data  into  cipher  text,  mixing  and 
blending  the  data  until  it  looks  like  a  bunch  of  gibberish.  On  the 
other  end,  another  key  unscrambles  the  data,  turning  it  back  into 
plain  text.  The  strength  of  an  encryption  system  depends  not  only 
on  the  strength  of  the  algorithm  that  governs  it,  but  also  on  how 
carefully  the  keys  used  to  encode  and  decode  the  information  are 
developed  and  cared  for.  With  most  modern  encryption  systems 
there  are  so  many  possible  key  combinations  that  a  computer 
would  have  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  try  all  the 
different  combinations.  The  more  bits,  or  pieces,  a  key  has,  the 
harder  it  is  to  break  it.  That  means  most  properly  encrypted  pieces 
of  information  are  pretty  safe. 

I  always  misplace  my  house  keys.  If  I  use  encryption,  do  I 
have  to  keep  track  of  another  set? 

That  depends  on  what  sort  of  key  you’re  using.  There  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  keys:  public  and  private.  A  public  key  can  live  any- 
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where — on  a  website,  on  a  Post-it 
note — or  it  can  travel  from  one  per¬ 
son  to  another  through  e-mail  or 
another  public  channel.  If  you  use  a 
private  key,  it  lives  on  your  hard 
drive  or  in  another  secret  place. 

To  communicate  with  encrypted 
messages,  two  people  need  to  agree  on 
what  key  they’re  going  to  use  to  code 
and  decode  a  message.  It’s  like  saying 
to  a  friend,  “OK,  let’s  talk  in  pig  latin 
for  the  next  five  minutes.”  If  this  com¬ 
munication  gets  neglected,  the  mes¬ 
sage  recipient  won’t  be  able  to  make 
heads  or  tails  of  the  encrypted  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  like  asking  someone  to 
feed  your  cat  while  you’re  away,  but 
forgetting  to  give  them  the  house  key. 
There  are  two  types  of  encryption, 
symmetric  and  asymmetric,  and  they 
use  different  types  of  keys.  Symmetric 
encryption  uses  a  private  key  for  both 
encoding  and  decoding  a  message. 
Asymmetric  encryption  uses  a  private 
key  for  the  encoding  and  a  public  key 
for  the  decoding,  or  vice  versa. 

Let’s  say  Joe  sends  a  message  to 
Mary  encrypted  with  his  private  key. 
Because  Joe’s  private  key  is  related  to 
his  public  key,  he  tells  Mary  what  his 
public  key  is,  and  she  uses  that  to 
decode  his  message.  But  Mary  can’t 
figure  out  what  Joe’s  private  key  is  by 
his  public  one,  so  he  can  use  that  pri¬ 
vate  key  again  and  again  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  other  people. 

Is  encryption  just  for  sending 
messages  from  one  person  to 
another? 

Not  at  all.  Many  types  of  encryption 
negotiations  go  on  behind  the  scenes 
all  the  time  and  remain  invisible  to 
users.  Take  Internet  shopping.  When 
Mick  the  music  fan  types  his  credit 


How  do  you 
pronounce  that? 

RIJNDAEL.  IT'S  NOT  A  TYPO, 

IT'S  THE  NEWEST  ENCRYPTION 
STANDARD. 

In  October,  the  National  Institute  of  Stan¬ 
dards  and  Technology  (NIST),  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  ended  a 
four-year-long  search  for  a  new  encryp¬ 
tion  standard  algorithm.  The  algorithm, 
called  Rijndael  (pronounced  "Rhine 


Joan  Daemen  and  Vincent  Rijmen  are  the 
brains  behind  the  latest  encrypting 
standard. 


Dahl"),  was  created  by  two  cryptogra¬ 
phers  from  Belgium,  Joan  Daemen  and 
Vincent  Rijmen  (Rijndael  is  a  combination 
of  the  creators'  last  names).  NIST  will 
offer  it  to  the  public  for  a  public  comment 
period,  after  which  the  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce  will  make  it  an  official  government 
standard,  which  will  most  likely  also 
be  adopted  by  banks  and  other  private 
industries.  Darwin  spoke  with  Daemen  by 
phone  from  his  home  in  Landen,  Belgium, 
shortly  after  the  decision  was  announced. 


Darwin :  You  don't  get  any  financial 
reward  for  having  your  standard  cho¬ 
sen.  What  was  the  appeal  to  submit¬ 
ting  it? 

Daemen:  It's  prestige.  It's  like  when 
you're  doing  a  sport— people  want  to  be 
able  to  show  that  they're  the  best  in  their 
discipline.  If  you  have  a  hobby,  you  want 
to  be  the  best  at  it.  Now  Vincent  and  I  are 
the  experts. 

How  did  you  first  learn  that  the  U.S. 
government  was  soliciting  entries  for 
the  contest? 

We  heard  about  the  contest  before  it  was 
officially  launched.  We  had  already  worked 
on  a  design  when  we  were  together  at  uni¬ 
versity  in  1993.  We  published  our  design 
in  1997,  and  it  turned  out  it  already  met 
most  of  the  requirements. 

What  happened  after  you  submitted 
your  algorithm? 

Vincent  broke  one  of  the  competing  algori¬ 
thms— if  your  algorithm  gets  broken,  you're 
out  of  the  competition.  We  knew  10  of  the 
other  competitors  personally.  Only  a  few 
hundred  people  around  the  world  are  really 
active  in  this  field,  and  everybody  knows 
each  other. 

What's  next  for  the  algorithm  and 
for  you? 

I  work  at  Proton  World  [a  company  that 
makes  smart  card  technology],  and  Vin¬ 
cent  is  still  at  university.  We  have  already 
received  an  enthusiastic  response,  and 
the  banking  world  will  start  to  migrate  to 
the  new  standard.  We  won't  work  with 
the  algorithm  anymore,  but  we  can  give 
talks  and  appear  at  conferences  as 
experts.  There  will  be  some  other  chal¬ 
lenges  along  the  way,  but  we  can't  top 
this.  -M.  Mitchell  Moore 
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card  number  into  Ticketmaster’s  web' 
site,  Mick’s  computer’s  browser, 
which  has  built-in  encryption  tech¬ 
nology,  takes  responsibility  for  the 
transaction.  The  browser  negotiates 
with  Ticketmaster’s  server  and  keeps 
Mick’s  credit  card  numbers  away 
from  prying  eyes.  A  similar  thing 
happens  when  you  enter  your  PIN 
into  an  ATM;  encryption  turns  that 
PIN  into  a  key  that  unlocks  your 
account  information. 

Does  Uncle  Sam  have  anything 
to  do  with  encryption? 

Funny  you  should  ask.  In  October 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  (NIST)  chose  a  new 
encryption  standard — Advanced 
Encryption  Standard  (AES) — that 
government  organizations  will  be 
required  to  use,  once  it  has  been 
approved.  Eventually,  others  will 
probably  migrate  to  the  new  stan¬ 
dard— the  banking  industry  has 
historically  used  NIST  standards— 
joining  the  government  in  one  big, 
happy  standard  algorithm  party.  But 
why  use  a  standard?  Because  the 
NIST,  the  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  monitors  standards, 
regularly  tests  encryption  standards 
to  ensure  that  they’re  still  valid.  And 
the  more  industries  that  adopt 
NIST’s  encryption  standard,  the 
closer  the  world  comes  to  having  all 
systems  speak  the  same  encryption 
language — the  elusive  interoper¬ 
ability  that  IT  people  are  always 
going  on  about. 

How  do  I  know  what  I  need  to 
encrypt? 

Keep  in  mind  that  for  the  most  part 
anything  you  send  over  the  Internet 


THE  BASICS 

Encryption 


Algorithm:  A  mathematical  formula  that 
combines  with  a  key  to  scramble  elec¬ 
tronic  information. 

Asymmetric  encryption:  Also  known  as 
public-key  encryption,  asymmetric 
encryption  uses  two  keys  to  transmit  a 
message:  a  public  key  to  scramble  and  a 
private  key  to  unscramble,  or  vice  versa. 

Cipher  text:  Data  that  has  been 
encrypted  with  an  algorithm  and  a  key. 

Data  encryption  standard  (DES):  Pro¬ 
duced  in  1976,  it  was  the  first  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  standard.  More  commonly  used 
now  is  Triple  DES,  which  uses  the  DES 
standard  but  encrypts  data  three  times. 

Digital  certificates:  Issued  by  a  certifi¬ 
cate  authority,  digital  certificates  act  like 
a  passport  or  an  ID.  They  travel  with  an 
electronic  message  to  ensure  that  the 
sender  is  who  he  claims  to  be. 

Key:  A  bunch  of  characters,  usually  con¬ 
nected  to  a  password,  that  encrypts  and 
decrypts  a  message. 

Pretty  good  privacy  (PGP):  This  public- 
key  encryption  method  is  distributed 
freely. 

Secure  sockets  layer  (SSL):  The  stan¬ 
dard  for  browser  and  server  identification 
developed  by  Netscape.  Most  servers  and 
browsers  use  SSL  for  e-commerce.  Sites 
using  it  add  an  "S"  after  the  HTTP  in  a 
Web  address. 

Symmetric  encryption:  Uses  the  same 
key  to  encrypt  and  decrypt  a  message. 

National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST):  An  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Technology 
Administration  that  develops  measure¬ 
ments  and  standards. 


without  encryption  is  fair  game  for 
interception.  So  if  you  are  sending 
sensitive  company  documents  in  an 
e-mail  (probably  not  a  good  idea, 
anyway),  you  should  make  sure  you 
and  the  recipient  use  encryption. 

Password  protection  and  a  bit  of 
luck  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  hies 
on  your  hard  drive  safe.  Software  that 
breaks  through  the  weak  password 
barriers  most  systems  use  is  not  only 
cheap  but  readily  available,  so  only 
encrypted  information  is  truly  safe. 

As  a  businessperson,  how  much 
do  I  need  to  know  about  this? 

While  nobody  expects  a  business 
executive  to  develop  a  personalized 
algorithm  for  the  company,  or  to  try 
to  create  an  uncrackable  key,  you  do 
have  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  corporate  goodies.  Take 
e-commerce,  for  example — its  success 
largely  depends  on  a  website’s  ability 
to  conduct  secure  credit  card  trans¬ 
actions  and  assure  users  that  their 
information  is  safe. 

Fortunately,  there  are  number- 
loving  folks  who  are  delighted  to  do 
the  nitty-gritty  work — some  theoret¬ 
ical  cryptographers  spend  their 
entire  lives  on  a  single  math  problem 
and  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  in  a 
company  boardroom.  (If  there  isn’t 
an  expert  in  your  company,  it’s  time 
to  think  about  getting  one.)  But  all 
executives  should  be  aware  that  any¬ 
thing  truly  valuable  is  better  off 
encrypted.  Don’t  be  blase  about  the 
danger  of  information  hijacking.  fT| 


What  worries  you  about  encryption?  Let  us 
know  at  letters@darwinmag.com .  Freelance 
Writer  Meg  Mitchell  Moore  can  be  reached  at 
megmmoore@earthlink.  net. 
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BY  CHERYL  BENTSEN 


Forget  the  bells  and  whistles,  the  slow-loading,  resource-draining 

flashing  thingies.  Flash  is  so  last  year.  These  days,  Web  design  is  all 
about  usability,  ease  of  use  and  enhancing  the  user  experience. 
According  to  a  Forrester  Research  survey,  poor  user  experience  has 
"helped  drag  down  a  number  of  online  retailers— both  pure  plays 
and  click-and-mortar  companies." 

The  hand  that  cracks  the  usability  whip  these  days  is  Jakob 
Nielsen's.  Nielsen,  principal  of  the  Nielsen  Norman  Group  in  Fremont, 
Calif.,  and  a  former  Sun  Microsystems  distinguished  engineer,  devel¬ 
oped  the  field  during  the  past  decade  and  now  travels  the  world  offer¬ 
ing  advice  to  companies  (his  fee:  $20,000  a  day).  Nielsen's  website 
(i www.useit.com )  is  its  own  small  wonder  of  usability— extremely 
user-friendly  and  a  terrific  resource  for  gleaning  the  master's  ideas. 

But  Nielsen  is  at  the  center  of  a  professional  disagreement  involv¬ 
ing  usability.  As  you  will  learn  below,  some  leading  lights  of  the  Web 
development  world  question  whether  his  advocacy  has 
given  usability  more  prominence  than  it  deserves.  Should  it 
really  be  the  driving  force  in  Web  design?  While  usability  disciples 
abound,  a  lot  of  designers  say  no. 

For  his  part,  Nielsen  asserts  that  usability  is  often  misunderstood, 
with  many  people  believing  it  means  that  "they're  supposed  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  user,  when  the  problem  is  really  how  to  empower  the  user, 
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Some  Web  designers 
push  the  medium. 

Others  scorn  the  flashy 
stuff.  We  asked  five 
leading  designers  where 
they  stand  in  this 
budding  religious  war. 
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The  power  of  a  website 
comes  from  the  people  using 
it,  not  the  people  making  it," 
says  designer  Chris  Edwards. 


to  provide  more  options  to  users  so  that  it  is  easier  for  them  to  do 
what  they  want."  /'XI  . 

Advocating  what  he  calls  "no-brainer"  design,  Nielsen  believes 
that  users  "don't  want  to  have  to  think  about  design;  they  want  to 
think  about  their  problem."  He  recommends  that  sites  "scale  back 
the  [creative]  vision  and  scale  up  what  the  user  is  allowed  to  do,"  But 
how  do  you  identify  the  users'  "problems”  or  define  whatthey  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do?  "You  need  warm  bodies,"  he  says,  "direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  real  human  behavior."  Indeed,  in  his  years  at  Sun,  Nielsen 
based  design  and  information  architecture  on  exhaustive  research 
of  users'  behavior. 

The  design  stakes  are  high.  According  to  estimates  from  research 
company  I  DC  (a  sister  company  to  Darwin's  publisher,  CXO  Media), 
businesses  will  spend  $99.1  billion  a  year  on  Web  development  by 
2004,  over  a  tenfold  increase  since  1 998.  And  when  you're  ready  to 
spend  your  share  of  that  market,  you'll  have  plenty  of  options— today 
there  are  more  than  6,000  Web  development  and  consulting  com¬ 
panies,  according  to  The  Firm  List  (www.firmHst.com),  a  guide  to 
Web  design  and  development  companies  around  the  world.  We 
can't  tell  you  which  one  to  hire.  But  we  can  give  you  a  sampling  of 
the  current  thinking  on  Web  design  —  what  works,  what  doesn't  and 
where  we  may  be  heading. 


Web  Design 


Chris  Edwards,  37 

Former  vice  president  of  design.  Art  Technology  Group  (ATG), 
Cambridge,  Mass,  (www.atg.com) 

Edwards  managed  the  design  teams  at  ATG,  a  software  and  services 
company  founded  in  1991 .  He  now  teaches  at  Yale  and  atthe  Institute 
of  Design  in  Chicago. 

Backward  into  the  Future 

We’re  all  trying  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  medium.  It’s 
almost  as  if  we’re  walking  into  the  future  backward,  applying  past 
ways  of  thinking.  For  example,  we  call  them  webpages.  That’s  obvi¬ 
ously  the  wrong  metaphor,  but  we’re  stuck  with  it.  In  some  ways, 
[even  misnomers]  are  helpful  because  they  give  you  a  little  bit  of 
something  to  sink  your  teeth  into,  some  mental  model.  Five  or  six 
years  ago,  it  was  very  hard  to  explain  the  Internet,  but  now  the 
mental  framework  has  seeped  into  our  society. 

At  the  same  time,  you  have  people  with  different  skill  sets  try¬ 
ing  to  claim  ownership  of  the  whole  [Web  development]  kielbasa. 
Designers  are  trying  to  take  over  the  MBA  corner  of  the  world;  the 
MBAs  are  trying  to  take  ownership  of  the  design  part.  We  need  to 
keep  in  mind  that  there  are  lots  of  different  skill  sets,  and  they 
complement  each  other. 

Truism  Versus  Reality 

Jakob  Nielsen,  Donald  Norman  and  Jared  Spool— the  people  who 
focus  on  usability— tend  to  state  truisms  in  a  held  that  is  very  hard 


to  pin  down.  They’ll  say,  for  instance,  that  blue  type  is  more  read¬ 
able  than  red  type.  In  some  cases  that’s  true,  but  100  percent  read¬ 
ability  is  not  always  your  goal;  it  depends  on  many  factors,  such  as 
the  context  of  reading.  When  you  call  them  on  it,  the  usability  peo¬ 
ple  will  say  that  they’re  just  showing  a  particular  case  and  trying 
to  draw  quantifiable  facts  about  the  data.  That’s  hne.  The  problem 
is  that  clients  read  [such  pronouncements]  and  then  develop  these 
very-easy-to-follow  rules  of  thumb— blue  type  is  more  readable 
than  red  type. 

That  can  be  very  difficult  in  a  design  situation  because  these 
aren’t  black-and-white  issues.  A  design  is  an  extremely  complex  set 
of  interrelated  mechanisms  that  are  all  moving  toward  a  single  goal 
without  every  single  one  of  them  expressing  that  goal  absolutely. 
Only  by  working  in  concert  are  they  making  that  happen. 

Grok  the  Medium 

A  majority  of  design  schools  lag  behind  in  teaching  students  the 
skills  needed  to  really  work  in  this  field.  At  ATG,  we  would  grow 
our  own  designers.  A  question  that  constantly  comes  up  when  I 
talk  to  designers  is,  “Do  I  have  to  learn  HTML?”  It  drives  me  nuts 
because  learning  HTML  is  critical— and  it’s  not  at  all  hard.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  proficient  at  it,  but  you  have  to  understand  it.  You 
have  to  grok  the  medium  you’re  working  in.  I  spend  half  my  time 
in  the  classroom  trying  to  get  designers  to  think  about  what  this 
medium  does  that  others  do  not. 

A  classic  example  is  the  birth  of  motion  pictures.  When  the 
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Your  business  is  exciting  enough — you  don't  need  the  adrenaline  rush  of  wondering  if  your  business-to-business 
Web  sites  and  corporate  portals  all  have  timely,  accurate  information.  Or  if  everyone  will  be  able  to  get  the 
information  they  need,  when  they  need  it. 

With  Xpedio™  Content  Management  from  IntraNet  Solutions,  you  can  publish  business  content  from  any 
data  source  to  the  Web,  automatically.  Your  users  can  access  personalized,  secure  content  from  any  Web 
client — including  mobile  and  wireless  devices.  And  you'll  deploy  in  days,  rather  than  months.  It's  why  more 
than  1,250  companies  and  350  partners  rely  on  IntraNet  Solutions'  products  to  make  managing  Web  business 
content  so  routine  it's  a  bit...  well,  boring. 
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motion  picture  camera  was  developed,  nobody  really 
knew  what  to  do  with  it.  So  they  stuck  it  in  front  of 
a  stage  with  actors  and  filmed  a  play.  It  was  basically 
this  old  form,  the  play,  rebroadcast  in  a  different 
medium,  It  took  almost  20  years  to  develop  him  Ian- 
guage,  the  pan  and  the  long  shot.  That’s  where  the 
medium  has  developed  its  own  nature. 
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Power  from  the  People 

The  nature  of  a  website  springs  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  people  who  are  visiting  it.  A  really  great  example  of 
that  is  eBay.  It  would  be  just  an  empty  marketplace  if 
there  weren’t  people  in  there  selling  stuff.  The  power 
of  a  site  comes  from  the  people  who  are  visiting  it,  as 
opposed  to  coming  from  the  people  who  are  making  it. 

That’s  a  pretty  big  philosophical  shift.  Sites  like  eBay 
show  us  that  there’s  no  line,  really,  between  a  producer 
and  a  consumer;  the  two  are  joined  together.  In  the 
past,  design  education  has  not  been  very  concerned 
with  involving  the  user  in  the  process  of  making  the 
thing.  The  attitude  has  been,  “make  it  and  hope  they’ll  understand 
it,  but  if  they  don’t,  they  just  don’t  understand  design.” 

There  are  some  people  who  are  real  Nazis  about  that.  Many 
people  would  argue  that  we’ll  end  up  with  a  bunch  of  crap  being 
consumed  by  people  who  like  crap.  But  I’m  sure  there  is  a  middle 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  it’s  very  important  for  design  to  keep 
developing  in  its  own  formal  space  as  well,  without  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  usability  and  user  research.  Otherwise,  if  usability  is 
your  single  driving  component,  that  tends  to  turn  the  features  into 
commodities,  homogenizing  the  user  experience.  Homogeniza¬ 
tion  conflicts  with  competitive  edge.  Companies  have  to  differen- 
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tiate  themselves  in  a  marketplace  partly  through  visual  design,  but 
also  through  the  conceptual  design  and  the  features  and  benefits 
and  brand. 

Perfect  Ideas 

As  we  head  deeper  into  e-commerce,  there’s  still  a  lot  of  stuff  we 
don’t  know  yet  about  how  granny  will  pick  up  the  Web  as  a 
lifestyle  tool.  I  love  seeing  the  business  plans  that  come  into  the 
company  because  they’re  all  sort  of  stabs  into  this  darkness.  Every 
once  in  a  while  you  see  one  and  think,  “Oh  my  God,  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  perfect  idea!”  For  example,  there’s  a  site  that  donates  money 
to  charitable  causes.  You  visit  the  site  and  click  on  a  button  that 
says,  “I  was  here,”  and  you  are  shown  a  little  bit  of  advertising.  The 
advertisers  will  pay  the  [website]  because  people  are  looking  at  the 
advertisements.  Then  the  site  gives  that  revenue  to  the  charity.  I 
mean,  who  would  have  thought  it?  That’s  [an  idea]  that  uses  the 
medium  really  well.  I  would  never  have  come  up  with  that  in  a 
million  years.  It’s  great,  and  it’s  also  for  a  good  cause. 

Terry  Irwin,  46 

Founding  principal  and  creative  director,  MetaDesign, 

San  Francisco  ( www.metadesign.com ) 

Irwin  opened  MetaDesign's  California  office  in  1992  with  her  partner, 
Bill  Hill  (MetaDesign  also  has  offices  in  Berlin  and  Zurich,  Switzerland). 
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S.O.S.  Rescue.  Help.  We  hear  you.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out  how  to  deal  with 
managing  online  customer  relationships  across  your  entire  company.  We're  ATG.  Our  secret 
weapons?  Great  minds  and  Java-based  software  and  applications.  With  them,  we've  helped 
some  of  the  biggest  names  in  business  hold  on  to  their  most  valuable  asset,  their  customers. 
We  can  help  you  too.  www.atg.com/rescue 
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During  her  design  career,  she  has  worked  on  projects  for  clients  as 
diverse  as  AT&T,  Ernst  &  Young  International,  the  Getty  Museum  and 
Nike.  She  is  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  in  San  Francisco. 

Online  Experience  in  an  Unforgiving  Frame 

We’re  all  trying  to  better  understand  the  user.  Internet  success  used 
to  be  measured  by  hits  on  a  website.  The  next  evolutionary  step  is 
to  say  OK,  which  [sites]  are  easier  to  use?  It’s  not  like  the  old  days, 
when  you  drove  to  the  bank,  parked,  walked  down  the  sidewalk, 
went  in  and  maybe  stood  in  line.  If  there  was  traffic  or  you  couldn’t 
find  a  parking  place  or  you  stepped  in  a  pile  of  dog  poop  on  the 
way,  you  didn’t  blame  it  on  the  bank.  If  the  line  wasn’t  moving 
quickly  enough,  maybe  you’d  get  irritated.  But  the  entire  experience 
didn’t  sit  in  the  bank’s  lap.  Well,  now,  you  come  to  the  computer 


screen,  and  you’re  there.  The  user  has  an  intimate  one-on-one  rela¬ 
tionship  [with  a  business],  so  it’s  really  important  for  it  to  work. 
With  every  little  irritation  or  bump  in  the  road  you  encounter, 
you  assign  a  positive  or  negative  to  the  experience  connected  with 
that  company.  The  Internet  puts  usability  in  a  [new]  focus. 
There’s  something  about  the  experience  you  have  in  a  3'D  world 
that  has  so  much  history — the  context  is  so  familiar  to  every¬ 
body — that  you  can  get  away  with  a  lot.  When  you  enter  the  2-D 
experience,  there  aren’t  the  conventions.  It  sheds  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  light  for  designers. 

Clement  Mok,  43 

Chief  creative  officer.  Sapient,  San  Francisco 
( www.  sapient,  com ) 

During  his  five  years  as  creative  director  at  Apple  Computer,  Mok 
helped  develop  much  of  the  look  and  feel  of  today's  desktop  applica¬ 
tions.  He  later  founded  Studio  Archetype,  which  for  more  than  a  decade 
was  a  leader  in  blending  design  with  technology.  In  August  1 998,  Stu¬ 
dio  Archetype  merged  with  Sapient.  Mok  is  also  the  author  of  Design¬ 
ing  Business 2.0  (Adobe  Press,  2000),  a  bookabout  Web  design. 

Work,  Learn,  Play 

Five  years  ago  the  Web  was  one-dimensional — very  much  about 
communication.  We  thought  of  it  as  a  new  medium,  not  a  new 
economy.  Now,  we  think  of  the  Web  in  terms  of  financial  or  infor¬ 
mation  transactions.  But  at  the  fundamental  level,  we’re  still  alter¬ 
ing  every  aspect  of  how  we  communicate,  work,  learn  and  play. 
These  things  are  increasingly  merging.  At  the  same  time,  we’re 
going  through  an  intense  phase  of  infrastructure  building— voice 
recognition,  wireless  and  broadband— trying  to  understand  how 
these  [new  capabilities]  will  be  relevant  to  our  clients.  It’s  amazing 
to  me  when  I  go  to  Japan  and  see  how  far  they’ve  gone.  Their  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Internet  is  all  with  wireless  devices,  not  the  computer. 
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1981: 

In  the  basement  of  this  house,  an  idea  is  born.  There  must  be  a  better  way  to 
manage  the  financial  world  than  paper  and  an  easier  way  to  pay  bills  than  the  paper  check. 


The  way  money  moves  on  the  Web. 


Celebrating  20  Years  of  Bringing  the  Convenience  of 
Financial  e-Commerce  to  People  and  Organizations  Everywhere 


For  information  about  viewing  and  paying  bills  online,  visit  www.checkfree.com 


Twenty  years 

and 


of  electronic  transactions  later 

that  simple  idea  has  become  part  of  the  daily  lives  of 
more  than  4,000,000  people  and  thousands  of  organizations. 
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There’s  nothing  comparable  in  the  United  States.  It’s 
like  cell  phones  and  PDAs  on  steroids,  and  everything 
is  elegant  and  beautiful  from  a  design  standpoint. 

Beyond  Clicking  and  Buying 

We’re  moving  beyond  the  idea  of  easy-to-use  into  a 
more  rigorous  period  of  thinking  about  usability — 
user-centeredness  [leading  to  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  users  desire].  We’ve  had  exchanges  of 
information  with  users,  but  very  little  bidirectional 
conversation.  Interaction  has  meant  getting  someone 
to  click  the  buttons  and  buy  something.  That’s  great, 
but  it’s  not  conversation.  Conversation  gives  you 
context  and  the  emotional  bond  and  relevance  to 
sustain  a  relationship  over  time.  Until  now  we’ve 
measured  performance  by  traffic,  but  that  doesn’t 
really  help  us  understand  usage.  It’s  only  through 
studying  usage  that  you  [learn]  what  is  desirable  to 
users  and  what’s  not.  On  that  score,  context  interests 
me  more  than  content. 


Design  Is  a  Process 

What  excites  me  is  sharpening  my  eyes  and  my  brain  to  see  new 
patterns  relating  to  people,  objects,  behavior.  Being  an  expert  is 
about  your  ability  to  spot  those  patterns  quicker  [than  others  can] . 
That’s  really  what  makes  me  tick.  A  designer  never  looks  at  the 
cup,  but  at  the  space  around  the  cup— not  only  looking  at  the  space 
in  between,  but  being  able  to  rearticulate  it  and  give  it  some  form. 
That’s  what  design  is  supposed  to  be.  Design  is  a  process  [requir¬ 
ing]  quality  and  rigor  in  order  to  mediate  an  idea  and  its  expres¬ 
sion.  Good  designers  listen.  Good  designers  can  look  at  the 
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problem  from  a  different  point  of  view  [that  considers]  accessibil¬ 
ity,  usability  and  desirability.  Good  designers  should  be  able  to 
articulate  the  problem  you  need  to  solve. 

Emotional  Tug 

There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  efficiency  on  the  Web:  If  it’s  efficient, 
it  must  be  good.  I  reject  that  black-and-white  view.  We  are  still 
missing  the  boat  on  the  richness  this  medium  could  provide.... 
What’s  happened  to  the  art  of  storytelling?  Storytelling  makes 
experience  memorable.  Soon,  everything  will  be  functioning 
identically  and  be  really  usable,  but  if  you  can’t  differentiate  one 
site  from  the  next,  that’s  not  going  to  cut  the  mustard  either.... 
You’ve  got  to  think  beyond  usability.  You  have  to  get  at  the  emo¬ 
tional  tugs.  Increasingly,  as  technology  and  speed  make  it  easy  [to 
duplicate]  features  and  functionality,  the  only  thing  that  will  dif¬ 
ferentiate  yours  from  all  the  other  products  on  the  market  is  its 
emotional  brand. 

Kevin  Farnham,  29 

Cofounder  and  CEO,  Method,  San  Francisco  and  New  York  City 
(www.  method,  com ) 

Farnham  has  worked  on  more  than  1 00  websites  for  such  companies 
as  Adobe,  Apple,  Autodesk,  Disney,  Excite,  Hewlett-Packard,  Kodak, 
Levi-Strauss,  Microsoft,  Netscape,  Sony  and  Yahoo.  He  began  his 
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Most  kids  get  to  make  choices.  Children  of  war  don’t. 

That’s  why  the  Global  Children’s  Organization  exists:  to  replace  memories  of  war 
with  those  of  love  and  hope;  to  teach  children  that  enemies  don’t  have  to  exist. 
With  care  and  shelter  from  our  camp  volunteers,  kids  can  build  a  future  of  peace. 
Your  generous  gift  of  $45  or  more  can  help  a  child  get  there. 

To  make  a  donation  or  to  learn  more 

call  1-310-842-9235  or  visit  www.globalchild.org 
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©2000  Global  Children's  Organization.  All  rights  reserved. 
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design  careerin  1994atOrganic Online  in  San 
Francisco,  a  pioneer  Web  design  company. 
Priorto  founding  Method  in  January  1999,  he 
was  director  of  Web  development  at  MetaDe- 
sign.  As  a  film  and  animation  student  in 
Chicago,  he  paid  the  rent  by  promoting  and 
staging  raves. 

Down  with  Vanity  Plates! 

People  come  to  us  and  say,  “We  want  this, 
this,  this  and  this  on  the  website.”  And  we 
say,  “No  you  don’t,  that’s  not  where  your 
audience  is  going  to  get  that  information. 
You’d  be  better  served  by  a  print  piece  than 
a  website.”  [Companies  should  ask  them¬ 
selves],  What’s  the  business  imperative? 
What  is  the  gain?  Where  is  the  ROI?  For 
example,  what  is  McDonald’s  doing  online? 
The  company  is  spending  all  this  cash  for  a 
website  that  no  one  is  going  to  come  to. 
Like,  why  would  you?  I  hope  that  some 
companies  realize  that  they  don’t  need  to  be 
online.  A  website  is  not  a  vanity  plate.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  your  business. 

No  Size  Fits  All 

You  have  a  number  of  gurus  talking  about 
usability.  But  it’s  impossible  to  [decree 
that]  everything  needs  to  be  or  do  X — 
because  it’s  just  not  true.  Some  users  want 
interesting  experiences  on  the  Web.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  understand  somebody’s 


Segment  the  Market;  Tailor  the  Message 

Lately  we’re  really  interested  in  mini-  and 
microsites.  [These  are  small,  targeted  sites 
within  a  larger  site  that  can  address  a  niche 
audience  with  specialized  content  and 
tone.]  For  Adobe  we  developed  Sta- 
tusquo.com  and  Defytherules.com.  Both 
target  Web  developers  who  use  Adobe 
products  but  don’t  [identify]  them  with 
the  Adobe  brand.  These  sites  are  techni¬ 
cally — and  graphically — advanced  brand¬ 
ing  exercises  that  make  Web  developers 
go,  Oh  yeah,  these  [Adobe]  guys  really  get 
it.  We  think  there’s  a  huge  future  in  tar¬ 
geted  sites  backed  by  print  or  TV  adver¬ 
tising.  People  are  getting  information  from 
different  sources.  For  the  most  part  we’ve 
seen  that  people  don’t  want  to  read  on  the 
Web.  So  we  give  them  short,  impactful 
messages  tailored  to  the  business  and  the 
audience. 

Designing  Within  Constraints 

The  displays  of  new  handheld  devices  are 
full  color.  There’s  going  to  be  a  proliferation 
of  [various  nontraditional]  devices.  Who 
knows  what  direction  they’re  going  in?  We’ve 
translated  a  personal  information  manager  to 
a  Web-based  cell  phone  interface. 

You’re  always  going  to  have  some  sense 
of  limitation  around  the  device  and  its  view 
size.  It’s  all  about  working  with  constraints. 


"Five  years  ago,  we  thought  of 
the  Web  as  a  new  medium, 
not  a  new  economy."  -Clement  Mok 


brand  or  business.  And  others  want  to  see 
research.  There  are  so  many  uses  for  the 
Web  at  this  point  that  to  go  out  there  and 
say  something  in  a  blanket  way  is  ridicu¬ 
lous,  especially  in  terms  of  brand  experi¬ 
ence  for  companies. 


You’ve  got  constraints  in  every  medium- 
print,  motion,  the  Web.  It’s  a  design  chal¬ 
lenge.  There  are  definitely  ways  around  the 
constraints  if  people  are  willing  to  dedicate 
the  time  and  money.  Again,  you  have  to 
ask,  what’s  the  ROI? 


THE  BASICS 


Web  Design 

Design:  the  discipline  of  creating 
a  rational  and  (usually)  pleasing 
relationship  between  the  look  and 
feel  of  something  and  its  intended 
purpose 

Ease  of  use:  the  combined  attrib¬ 
utes  that  contribute  to  a  user's 
intuitive  mastery  of  a  designed 
object  or  service 


Flash:  Web  design  software  that 
endows  multimedia  content  with 
interactivity  (for  example,  enabling 
a  menu,  a  sound  or  an  animated 
visual  element  to  be  produced 
when  a  mouse  arrow  rolls  over  a 
fixed  location  on  a  page) 

HTML  (hypertext  markup 
language):  a  language  used 
to  create  and  organize  documents 
on  the  Web 

PDA  (personal  digital  assistant): 

a  handheld  computer  with 
computing,  telephone  and  fax  and 
networking  features;  it  can  also 
have  cell  phone,  fax  sender  and 
personal  organizer  features 


Usability:  the  measure  by  which 
a  site  is  judged  to  be  navigable 
and  well-organized  so  that  visitors 
can  find  the  information  and  have 
the  functionality  they  want 


User  experience:  whatever 
happens  to  or  for  a  user  during  a 
website  visit 
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This  is  how  the  average  Enterprise  infrastructure  looks  today:  a  sea  of  data,  data  sources  and  applications.  Integration  is  minimal.  Synergies 
nefficiencies  abound.  Imagine  a  new  kind  of  infrastructure.  Built  on  the  Internet.  Available  to  all.  But  customized  to  the  individual.  Secure. 
TReliaible.  Inclusive.  An  infrastructure  where  everyone  can  freely  access  the  information  they  need  from 
wherever  they  are  -  regardless  of  the  data  source  or  application. 

B  B 

This  is  the  vision  of  the  Sybase  Enterprise  Portal.  Find  out  more  at  www.sybase.com/portal 
or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE.  You  have  reason  enough  to  act  now.  Information  A 
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flic  Sybase  Enterprise  Portal  Because  everything  works  better  when  everything  works 


affiliation  with  Sybase  should  be  i 


ap.lied  by  reference  to  the  above  product  or  company  names  or  n.idcma-ks.  200 1  Sybase-.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Alt  trademarks  are  the  property  or  their  res, tec 
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Simon  Smith,  32 

Founder  and  chief  director,  Phoenix  Pop,  San  Francisco 
( www.phoenix-pop.com ) 

Born  in  England  and  raised  in  South  Africa,  architect  Smith  started 
Phoenix  Pop  in  1 995.  (He  registered  the  business  the  same  day  he  cast 
his  absentee  ballot  for  Nelson  Mandela.)  Phoenix  Pop  specializes  in 
building  websites  and  startups.  Clients  have  included  Dockers,  Levi- 
Strauss,  Nike,  Samsung,  Spotlife.com  (a  personal  broadcasting  site)  and 
WineShopper.com. 
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plan.  We’ll  help  them  build  the  company  (taking  an  equity  share) 
and  sometimes  arrange  for  collocation  until  they’re  up  and  run- 
ning.  Most  of  our  clients  are  going  through  either  Series  A  or  Series 
B  funding,  so  we’ll  help  them  prepare  for  that  and  go  through  those 
phases  as  well. 

We’ve  done  about  25  startups.  One  thing  we’ve  learned  about 
working  with  startups  is  that  as  the  company  grows,  its  [design] 
objectives  change.  As  a  startup  hires  new  people,  there  is  often 
some  rethinking  about  how  to  present  themselves,  about  posi¬ 
tioning,  about  some  of  the  branding  elements.  By  the  time  a  lot 
of  these  companies  launch,  they’ve  changed  the  design — not 
because  they  hate  it  or  there’s  something  wrong  with  it,  but 
because  they’re  going  through  a  process  of  figuring  out  who  they 
are  as  a  company.  They’re  struggling  to  decide  their  public  face. 

Picturing  the  Users 

The  next  generation  of  online  companies  will  be  looking  for  bet¬ 
ter  ways  to  engage  users  with  their  service.  Our  orientation  is  to 
figure  out  who  the  users  are,  what  their  needs  are  and  letting  that 
drive  what  products  need  to  do.  It’s  the  users,  not  the  client,  who 
really  define  what  the  product  is.  We  put  photos  of  users  on  our 
walls  and  say,  “OK,  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  woman  who’s  going  to  be  using 
this  product  in  a  particular  environment.”  We  set  up  parameters 
around  how  she’s  going  to  use  the  product,  where  she’s  going  to 
use  it,  why  she’s  going  to  use  it,  and  design  to  that.  Only  then,  I 
think,  can  a  product  be  really  successful,  because  you’ve  identified 
and  satisfied  the  need. 

We’ve  worked  hard  to  build  collaborative  teams  on  these  issues. 
It’s  been  difficult.  Designers  have  a  particular  orientation,  engineers 
have  a  particular  orientation,  and  user  experience  has  its  own  ori¬ 
entation.  To  succeed,  it  all  has  to  pull  together,  ffl 


Darwin  Senior  Editor  Cheryl  Bentsen  follows  the  evolution  of  Web  design.  You  can  reach 
her  by  e-mail  at  cbentsen@darwinmag.com. 


Creating  a  Public  Face 

The  projects  we  work  on  are  pretty  complex,  both  from  a  tech¬ 
nology  and  a  design  point  of  view.  We  have  clients  who  come  to 
us  with  an  idea  jotted  on  a  napkin  and  no  fleshed-out  business 
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j^yocera  Mita  ECOSYS^]  Printers  deliver  the  lowest  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  in  the  industry.  Our 
exclusive  amorphous  silicon  drum  lasts  up  to  30  times  longer  than  conventional  drums.  It 

requires  only  inexpensive  toner  replacement,  which  translates  to  lower  overall  operating  costs  and 
the  lowest  printing  cost  per  page.  That  means  you’re  saving  money  with  every  page  you  print. 


The  competition 
is  taking  a  closer 

look  at  TCO. 


That’s  because 
they’ve  seen  ours. 


Lowest  Total  Cost  of  Ownership  is  an  important  factor  in  the  future  of  digital  documents,  that’s  why  we’ve  had 
it  all  along.  And  now  our  competitors  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  our  numbers.  Maybe  ^ 

you  should,  too.  Call  Kyocera  Mita  today  to  see  how  our  TCO  can  affect  your  bottom  line. 


eg  KyocERa 


Call  1 -800-2ECOSYS  (232-6797)  for  the  name  of  the 
Kyocera  Mita  dealer  near  you.  Or  visit  kvoceramita.com 


GO 
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Peer-to-Peer 

Computing 

The  latest  three-letter  acronym  to 
spike  the  needle  on  the  hype  meter  is 
P2P— that  is,  peer-to-peer  computing. 
Broadly  defined,  P2P  describes  a  way 
of  connecting  computers  without 
intermediary  servers  and  databases. 
The  computers  share  processing 
power  and  memory,  and  users  interact 
directly.  Online  music-sharing  service 
Napster  is  the  most  well-known 
example  of  P2P.  Using  Napster,  Kelli 
in  Austin  can  search  for  and  download 
a  Frank  Zappa  CD  directly  on  to  her  PC 
from  Jack's  PC  in  Nashville.  The 


cc 
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PRODUCT  VIDEOS  It  slices,  it  dices,  it  even  changes  your  oil  — or  at  least  it 
does  when  you  watch  the  pitchman  demonstrate  it  on  a  TV  infomercial.  But  if 
you  were  to  look  at  that  same  wonder-product  on  an  e-commerce  website, 
you'd  probably  see  a  static  picture  flanked  by  a  short  descriptive  blurb  — more 
agreeable,  perhaps,  but  where's  the  fun?  Vendaria  CEO  Scott  Ferris  wants  to 
change  all  that. 

His  Seattle-based  company  offers  a  service  that  inserts  product-demonstration 
video  clips  on  retail  websites.  Vendaria  hosts  the  clips;  an  e-tailer  (or  any  other 
site)  can  add  a  "watch  video"  link  to  the  relevant  webpage,  much  the  way  the 
e-tailer  would  link  to  a  banner  ad  hosted  by  an  ad  network.  When  a  customer 
clicks  that  link,  Vendaria  automatically  scans  her  PC  to  figure  out  what  kind  of 
video  player  software  it  uses  and  the  speed  of  its  Web  connection  — meaning  that 
the  customer  doesn't  need  to  bother  with  these  nitty-gritty  technical  details  in 
order  to  watch  the  demo.  "We  are  making  it  idiot-proof,"  Ferris  says. 
Manufacturers  of  the  product  produce  the  clips,  usually  with  the  help  of  Ven- 
daria's  media  services  group.  The  starting  price  of  $8,500  a  month  pays  for  about 
50,000  clip  views.  Manufacturers  can  also  use  the  service  to  track  which  sites 
show  their  clips.  Ferris  believes  that  folks  who  watch  a  video  will  be  more  likely 
to  buy  a  product.  The  company  doesn't  have  any  hard-core  statistics  yet  (at  this 
writing,  it  had  just  started  to  place  clips  on  retailers'  sites).  But  early  results  are 
promising,  Ferris  says.  -Sari  Kalin 


music  does  not  have  to  go  through 
any  intermediate  servers,  unlike,  say, 
a  transaction  on  a  typical  website. 

But  P2P  isn't  just  for  folks  who 
want  free  tunes.  Other  uses  of  P2P  — 
such  as  instant  messaging,  voice 
chatting  and  working  on  shared  doc¬ 
uments— have  more  relevance  to  the 
business  world.  Gartner  says  P2P 
will  "radically  change  business  mod¬ 
els."  Vendors  such  as  IBM,  Intel  and 
Lotus  are  rushing  to  build  P2P  appli¬ 
cations.  But  amid  all  this  activity 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  questions  to  be 
answered  about  what  exactly  P2P  is. 

To  follow  the  debate  and  see  how 
enterprises  are  solving  problems  with 
P2P  tools,  check  out  and  bookmark 
the  following  websites— and  be  sure 
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I  AM  SO  SMART  GETTING  DIRTY  LOOKS  I  AM  SO  FIRED 


Rate  your  enterprise  software  investment. 


If  the  answer  isn't  10,  you  need  to  find  out  about  Hummingbird's  platform 
independent  software  solutions.  Visit  www.hummingbird.com/scale17  or  call  1-877-FLY-HUMM. 


Hummingbird 


Hummingbird 

Where  the  future  of  e-Business  takes  flight 
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Living  in  Excess 

VULTURE  AS  SAVIOR  Listening 
to  Patrick  Byrne  requires  a  speedy 
ear.  The  CEO  of  Overstock.com  spits 
words  and  sentences  out  like  machine- 
gun  fire  and  sounds  like  he  ran  to 
catch  the  phone  — even  when  he's  the 
one  who  called.  Maybe  such  breath¬ 
lessness  is  a  measure  of  how  quickly 
Byrne  needs  to  move  to  keep  his 
company,  er.. .stocked. 

Overstock.com  is  an  orphanage  of 
sorts.  The  website  adopts  manufactur¬ 
ers'  excess  inventory  as  well  as  goods 


from  distressed  companies  (these 
days,  mostly  e-tailers)  and  sells  them, 
usually  for  about  55  percent  off  their 
suggested  retail  price.  Among  its  vast 
and  varied  offerings  are  Cartier 
watches,  Easy-Bake  Ovens  and  Rub¬ 
bermaid  pet  shelters. 

The  master  of  this  menagerie 
entered  the  business  world  at  a  young 
age  — and  by  that  he  means  14  or  15  — 
doing  something  he  vaguely  refers  to 
as  "dealmaking."  That  led  to  stints  in 
the  bankrupt  real  estate  market  and 
eventually  the  forming  of  his  own 
investment  company,  which  invested 
in  Overstock. corn's  precursor  and 
relaunched  it  in  October  1999.  Oh,  and 
along  the  way  Byrne  managed  to  dab¬ 
ble  in  pro  boxing,  pick  up  a  black  belt 
and  earn  his  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  Stanford. 

As  for  figuring  out  what  makes  a 
good  entrepreneur  — part  of  it  is  vision, 
sure.  "But  the  woods  are  filled  with 
geniuses  who  go  broke,"  says  Byrne. 

He  adds  that  entrepreneurialism  also 
takes  a  rock-hard  business  sense.  To 
make  sure  his  stays  solid,  Byrne  keeps 
his  eyes  open  and  sleeps  with  one  foot 
on  the  floor  (well,  not  really),  watching 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  filings 
and  following  the  rise  and  fall  of 
e-tailers.  But  he  disputes  the  notion 
that  he's  profiting  at  the  expense  of  oth¬ 
ers.  "It's  important  that  they've  accepted 
[their  demise].  Then  I  show  up  like  a  bit 
of  a  savior."  (Often  he  shows  up  the 
same  day  as  the  pink  slips.) 

This  company  that  preys  on  dying 
enterprises  has  no  fears  of  the  Grim 
Reaper  itself,  at  least  not  yet.  In 
November,  Overstock.com  joined  one 
of  the  world's  tiniest  clubs:  those  that 
have  turned  a  profit  on  the  Web.  So  as 
the  Internet  graveyard  becomes 
increasingly  littered  with  dotcom  car¬ 
casses,  there  we  will  find  Patrick 
Byrne.  Holding  a  shovel. 

-Meg  Mitchell  Moore 
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to  return  every  month  or  so.  You're 
guaranteed  to  see  new  content 
appear  as  more  vendors  and  enter¬ 
prises  jump  on  the  P2P  bandwagon. 

www.peer-to-peerwg.org 

This  is  the  website  for  the  Peer-to- 
Peer  Working  Group,  a  consortium 
that  focuses  on  developing  P2P 
infrastructure  standards.  As  of  this 
writing,  11  companies  have  joined  the 
group,  including  J.D.  Edwards  and 
Intel,  and  18  companies  had  endorsed 
it,  including  Groove  Networks, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  IBM. 

For  all  the  impressiveness  of  the 
companies  that  have  signed  on  to  this 
group,  the  site  itself  is  disappoint¬ 
ingly  skimpy  on  content,  posting  only 
a  handful  of  presentation  slide 
shows.  Two  sets  of  slides  authored  by 
Bob  Knighten,  Intel's  "peer-to-peer 
evangelist,"  introduce  the  Peer-to- 
Peer  Working  Group  and  spell  out  the 
basic  tenets  of  P2P.  Other  slides  pro¬ 
vide  overviews  of  related  technolo¬ 
gies.  There  are  also  a  few  links  to 
other  webpages  on  P2P. 

Some  of  the  site's  meatiest  con¬ 
tent  comes  from  its  registration- 
based  e-mail  discussions.  In  these 
threads,  participants  tackle  specula¬ 
tive  topics,  such  as  the  future  of  P2P, 
as  well  as  more  hands-on  ones,  such 
as  which  vendors  offer  what  P2P 
products,  or  why  security  is  such  a 
huge  concern. 
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An  opportunity  to  earn  your 
customers’  trust.  And  build 
relationships  like  never  before.  An 
opportunity  created  byAcxiom. 

Acxiom  has  taken  the  lead  in 
helping  companies  understand  the 
responsibility  of  consumer  privacy. 
With  over  30  years  in  customer 
data  management  technology  and 
10  years  of  privacy  expertise, 
we’ve  made  it  our  mission.  And 
so  can  you. 

Fulfill  your  privacy  promises  with 

TM 

Acxiom’s  AbiliTec  customer  data 
integration  software.  It  links  all  your 
data  sources  to  create  the  most 
accurate  picture  of  your  customer 
ever  assembled.  So  you  can  build 
more  effective  communication,  earn 
your  customers  trust  and  learn 
their  privacy  preferences.  Only  then 
can  you  truly  honor  your  privacy 
responsibility  and  build  more 
powerful  customer  relationships. 

Turn  your  privacy  challenges  into 
opportunities  with  Acxiom’s 
AbiliTec.  Call  I-888-3ACXIOM 
or  visit  www.acxiom.com  today. 


ACXIOM 
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ESPN.GO.COM 

SCORE  ★★★★★ 


CODIM  THE  DEAL  *-ike  'ts  ^  cousin,  this  site  offers 

LOl  IM  up-to-the-minute  scores,  highlights  and  com¬ 

mentary.  The  front  page  features  the  day's  top 
stories,  such  as  the  latest  baseball  free  agent 
signings,  and  the  more  mundane  ones,  such 
as  the  previous  night's  college  basketball 
games.  Headlines  on  the  right  provide  links  to  articles  about  the  latest 
hockey  injuries,  coaching  retirements  and  other  recent  news.  A  naviga¬ 
tion  bar  on  the  left  allows  you  to  select  the  dedicated  page  for  your 
favorite  sport,  be  it  basketball,  boxing,  car  racing  or  hockey. 

THE  GOOD  The  site  offers  an  impressive  number  of  staff-written  columns, 
and  new  ones  appear  frequently.  You'll  also  find  a  large  selection  of 
video  and  audio  clips,  such  as  post-game  press  conferences  and  com¬ 
mentary  from  the  network's  SportsCenter,  that  you  can  assemble  into 
your  own  audio  or  video  "highlight  reel"  just  by  clicking  on  a  box.  A  fea¬ 
ture  that  lets  you  sort  content  by  your  favorite  team  makes  it  even  easier 
to  find  and  digest  the  latest  news. 

THE  BAD  The  site  sometimes  takes  awhile  to  load,  thanks  to  all  the 
traffic  it  gets. 
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Millions  of  Americans  in  search 
of  sports  scores  are  no  longer 
prisoners  of  the  morning  papers 
and  the  nightly  news.  They  can 
keep  tabs  on  Hometown  U.  any¬ 
time  they  like  on  the  Web.  We 
visit  two  popular  sites  for  sports 
junkies. 


RATING  ★  (1-5  stars,  5=best) 


THE  DEAL  Sports  scores  and  feature 
stories  take  center  stage  at  this  site,  an 
offshoot  of  Sports  Illustrated.  If 
WWW.CNNSI.COM ESPN.com  is  stylistically  similar  to  its 
SCORE  ★  ★  ★  television  owner,  CNNSI's  feature¬ 

intensive  coverage  bears  a  strong 

resemblance  to  its  print  forefather.  The  site  offers  news,  stats  and  stand¬ 
ings,  but  the  top  drawing  card  is  the  colorful  content  borrowed  from  the 
magazine  — including  the  titillating  swimsuit  issue.  Otherwise  it's  pretty 
similar  to  ESPN.com.  It  has  the  same  navigation  bar  on  the  left,  the 
same  top-story  format  and  similar  video  and  audio  selections. 

THE  GOOD  One  noteworthy  feature  is  the  site's  women's  sports  page, 
which  should  draw  a  wider  array  of  fans. 

THE  BAD  CNNSI  has  many  of  the  same  bells  and  whistles  as  ESPN.com, 
but  it  always  seems  to  take  an  extra  click  or  two  to  get  to  them. 
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compnetworking.about.com/ 

cs/peertopeer/index.ht 

This  About.com  guide  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  P2P  sites  out 
there.  It  contains  a  number  of  high- 
level  overviews  and  FAQs  from  publi¬ 
cations  such  as  Red  Herring.  P2P 
advocates  and  writers  such  as  Dave 
Winer  of  UserLand  Software  also 
contribute  articles.  You'll  find  defini¬ 
tions  of  related  technical  terms  and 
concepts,  descriptions  of  key  ele¬ 
ments  in  P2P  systems,  lists  of  P2P 
vendors  and  the  usual  hairsplitting 
over  the  basic  parameters  of  P2P.  The 
guide's  author,  Bradley  Mitchell, 
updates  this  site  on  a  regular  basis, 
so  if  you're  looking  for  a  recent  maga¬ 
zine  article  on  P2P,  you're  bound  to 
find  it  here. 

www.oreillynet.com/p2p 

This  site  classifies  itself  as  a  "P2P 
Devcenter,"  and  is  part  of  the  O'Reilly 
Network  (a  site  that  bills  itself  as  a 
hub  of  technical  information  for  soft¬ 
ware  developers).  It  focuses  less  on 
big-picture  issues  (visit  the 
About.com  guide  for  that)  and  more 
on  specific  technologies,  vendors  and 
people  who  support  the  P2P  move¬ 
ment  and  develop  its  technologies. 
Most  content  is  homegrown,  except 
for  the  few  articles  under  the  heading 
"In  the  P2P  Digest,"  which  are  culled 
from  techie  sources  like  Web  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Linux  Today. 

-Emelie  Rutherford 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  SHELDON 


It’s  called  Symantec  Enterprise  Security.  A  flexible,  modular 
solution  for  everyone  who  recognizes  that  enterprise  security 
isn’t  an  expense,  it’s  an  investment  in  your  future.  Symantec 
Enterprise  Security  is  comprehensive,  without  being  con¬ 
fining,  so  you  can  construct  the  solution  that’s  right  for 
you.  We’ll  help  assess  your  security  needs  and  let  you  choose 
from  among  our  best-of-breed,  multi-platform  Internet 
security  products.  Symantec’s  virus  protection  products 

provide  patented  tech¬ 
nology  for  detecting, 
defining  and  curing 

Symantec  and  the  Symantec  logo  arc  U.S.  registered  trademarks,  and  Digital  Immune  System  is  a  trademark 
of  Symantec  Corporation.  ©2000  Symantec  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Call  us  today  at  800-745-6054,  or  visit 
www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 

for  more  information  or  to  speak  to  a  sales  representative  now. 


viruses  as  part  of  the  Digital  Immune  System.™  Our  intrusion 
prevention  products  assess,  monitor  and  enforce  pre¬ 
determined  security  levels.  Finally,  our  content  filtering 
products  let  you  manage  Internet  usage.  Along  with  our 
world-class  professional  services  and  support,  you’ll  also 
have  access  to  Symantec’s  security  partners.  So  critical 
business  and  e-commerce  assets  stay  secure.  With  Symantec 
Enterprise  Security  you’ll  have  the  technology  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  you  need 
to  do  business  in  a 
connected  world. 


w.w. 

Grainger 

W.W.  Grainger  made  its 
name  selling  the  kinds  of 
things  that  most  people 
never  think  about.  The 
company  has  provided 
businesses  with  industrial 
and  plumbing  supplies,  as 
well  as  other  not-so-glam- 
orous  items,  since  1927.  Five 
years  ago,  before  many  of  its 
competitors  had  awakened  to 
the  Internet,  Grainger  took  a 
big  leap  forward  and  went 
online.  “We've  been  B2B  for 
74  years,"  says  Jim  Ryan, 
president  of  Grainger.com, 
which  offers  220,000  MRO 
(maintenance,  repair  and 
operating)  products  to  cus¬ 


tomers  that  include  small¬ 
town  contractors,  multi¬ 
national  manufacturers  and 
government  agencies. 

Even  before  the  Internet, 
Grainger  was  a  technology 
pioneer,  Ryan  says.  In  the 
1980s,  the  company  used 
microwave  technology  to 
communicate  between  its 
facilities  and  was  the  first 
among  its  competitors  to  put 
its  massive  catalog  on  CD- 
ROM.  Given  its  taste  for  new 
technology,  Grainger  early  on 
saw  the  Internet's  potential 
as  a  way  to  save  customers 
money  and  time.  The  Lake 
Forest,  III. -based  company 
launched  Grainger.com  in 
1995.  Since  then,  it  has 
started  four  additional  busi- 
ness-to-business  sites, 
including  an  auction  site, 


MROverstocks.com;  Find- 
MRO.com,  for  hard-to-find 
items;  and  TotalMRO.com,  a 
site  that  brings  together  cata¬ 
logs  from  many  MRO  distrib¬ 
utors.  (Grainger  recently  sold 
its  OrderZone.com  site.) 

For  all  of  this  e-commerce 
activity,  Grainger  does  less 
than  10  percent  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  via  its  websites.  It  still 
prints  paper  catalogs,  and 
most  of  its  orders  come  in 
through  other  channels  — 
phone,  fax,  electronic  data 
interchange  (EDI),  in  person 
at  one  of  Grainger's  370 
stores  or  through  one  of 
Grainger's  1,800  sales  reps. 
Even  so,  Dan  Garretson,  a 
senior  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  says  Grainger's  multi¬ 
channel  approach  has  placed 


TRUE  BELIEVER  Jim  Ryan, 
Grainger.com's  president, 
hypes  the  company's  B2B 
investments. 


it  at  the  head  of  the  B2B 
pack.  "It  has  an  aura  about 
it  when  it  comes  to  B2B," 
Garretson  says.  The  company 
has  been  scaling  up  its  Web 
operations,  adding  websites 
to  target  new  markets,  he 
says,  "which  is  an  effective 
strategy."  In  2000,  the  com¬ 
pany  invested  more  than 
$120  million  in  its  Internet 
ventures,  and  it  expected 
2000  revenues  from  online 
business  to  be  $350  million 
to  $400  million.  Although  the 
online  ventures  have  yet  to 
post  profits,  Ryan  says  he 
believes  the  investment  will 
pay  off. 

Looking  back  over  the  past 
five  years,  Ryan  says  Grain¬ 
ger's  early  moves  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  gave  it  advantages,  but 
they  also  posed  some  chal¬ 
lenges.  In  the  early  days, 
when  Grainger  took  an  order 
over  the  Web,  it  faxed  the 
order  to  one  of  its  distribution 
centers.  Then,  it  started  using 
EDI  invoices  to  transmit  the 
information.  Now  the  com¬ 
pany  is  using  extensible 
markup  language  (XML),  a 
platform-independent  Web 
programming  language,  to 
integrate  its  legacy  systems 
with  the  Web.  "In  today's 
Internet  environment,  we  have 
a  lot  of  experience,"  Ryan 
says.  "We've  been  talking  to 
our  customers  about  what 
they  need  in  an  e-commerce 
partner  for  longer  than  most." 

-Susannah  Patton 
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And  I  did  it  all  before  lunch. 


ay  I 


generated  $720,000  in  new  value 
f or  the  company. 


—  located  $500,000  of  misplaced 
laptop  and  desktop  computers. 

—  redeployed  54  routers  and  20 
switches  from  regional  headquar¬ 
ters  to  local  offices  and  cancelled 
unneeded  purchase  orders. 

—  merged  our  newly  acquired 
subsidiary’s  assets  into  an 
existing  cost  center. 


—  sold  $110,000  of  duplicate  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  global  marketplace. 


the  iVita  solution 


e-disposal 


e-procurement 


iVita  bridges  the  gap  between  asset  procurement  and  disposal 
with  a  unique  Asset  Value  Creation  solution.  Now  you  can  leverage  the 
power  and  speed  of  the  Internet  to  manage,  redeploy,  sell,  trade, 
and  donate  your  assets  for  optimal  value. 


DON'T  GET  HUNG  OUT  TO  DRY  BY  YOUR  VENDORS  By  Wayne  E.  Pollard 


Partnering  with  the  wrong  technology  vendor  can  lead  to  costly  mistakes. 


has  been  in  the  market  for  many  years,  which  is  also  a 
good  thing,  just  different.  A  good  option  is  a  startup 
with  founders  that  are  industry  veterans.  Visit  the 
vendor’s  website  and  get  as  much  information  about  it 
as  possible.  Determine  how  long  the  company  has 
been  in  the  market.  If  it  is  new,  dig  to  learn  the  back- 
ground  of  its  founders. 

Another  area  to  consider  when  evaluating  vendors 
is  their  implementation  track  record.  To  win  your  busi¬ 
ness,  some  vendors  will  tell  you  that  the  implementa¬ 
tion  takes  less  time  than  it  actually  does.  A  great 
application  that  has  a  poor  implementation  track 
record  can  mean  that  your  system  may  not  be  ready  to 
use  when  you  need  it.  Talk  to  other  companies  whose 
implementations  were  done  by  the  same  team  or  per¬ 
son  you  are  getting,  and  ask  if  there  were  any  glitches. 
One  vice  president  told  me  that  he  had  a  tough  time 
executing  a  manufacturing  system  from  an  established 
technology  vendor  because  he  was  the  first  person  to 
deploy  all  of  the  system’s  modules  at  the  same  time. 
Also,  find  out  how  much  experience  the  vendor’s 
implementation  team  has.  In  general,  you  want  to  avoid 
getting  the  rookies — they  may  not  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  the  implementation  challenges  they’re  sure  to  face. 
I’ve  seen  sound  implementations  get  fouled  up  by  inex¬ 
perienced  people. 

Lean  on  Me 

When  you  buy  technology,  you  can  count  on  running 
into  problems.  You’ll  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  a 
technology  vendor’s  customer  support  department,  so 
make  sure  that  the  vendor  can  effectively  support  your 
company  when  there  is  a  problem.  First,  you  need  to 
know  how  many  people  are  in  customer  support.  You 
may  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  there  are  only  two 
people  in  the  department.  That  might  be  OK  if  you 
have  only  50  people  using  the  system,  but  what  if  you 
have  10,000?  Also,  when  you  talk  to  the  vendor’s  cus¬ 
tomers,  always  ask  them  if  they  are  happy  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  support  department.  Ask  if  customer  support  is 


It's  up  to  you  to  evaluate  those  partners  properly. 


When  you  make  an  investment  in  technology,  you 

typically  are  not  just  buying  a  system;  you  are  partner¬ 
ing  with  a  company  that  you’ll  be  working  with  for 
years.  As  a  former  software  salesman  and  market 
researcher,  I’ve  seen  many  business  executives  buy 
good  systems  from  bad  companies.  Before  you  spend 
your  department’s  funds  on  a  new  technology  system, 
be  absolutely  sure  that  the  vendor  is  one  that  you  want 
to  do  business  with. 

If  you  get  good  information  now,  you  can  avoid 
making  a  decision  that  you  will  later  regret. 

When  evaluating  technology  vendors,  make  sure 
you  choose  one  that  is  experienced,  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  your  company  and  financially  sound. 

Are  You  Experienced? 

You  should  choose  a  vendor  that  is  experienced  in  the 
technology  you  are  buying.  But  keep  this  in  mind: 
Having  experience  doesn’t  just  mean  that  the  company 


The  Good,  the  Bad  and  the  Ugly 
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□  UR  S  T  R  T  E  -  0  F-T H E - R R T  TOOLS  UUILL  HELP  VOU  GET  FROM  HERE  TO  THERE. 
NO  MRTTER  WHERE  HERE  IS.  NO  MRTTER  LUHERE  THERE  IS. 


^  OEOICHTEO  HOSTING 

Many  of  the  world’s  high-profile  and  high-volume 
web  sites  depend  on  PSINet. 

^  MHNHGEO  SERUICES 

PSINet  can  cost-effectively  extend  your  network 
globally  and  provide  up-to-the-minute  security. 

E-COMMERCE 

PSINet  is  the  leading  provider  of  e-commerce  and 
Internet  solutions  to  businesses  worldwide. 

^  TRRNSRCTION  SOLUTIONS 

Handling  more  than  19  million  transactions  daily, 
PSINet  is  the  leading  transaction  processing  provider. 

^  EONSULTING  SOLUTIONS 

PSINet  makes  your  systems  all  work  together  with 
flexible,  end-to-end  IT  solutions. 


All  you  need  is  a  vision.  As  long  as  you  aggressively  pursue  that  vision 
with  a  customized  set  of  Internet  tools  from  PSINet,  designed  specifically 
for  your  business. 

Our  global  dedicated  hosting  services  provide  a  turnkey  solution  for 
outsourcing  your  Web  applications.  Our  full  range  of  managed  services  and 
products  will  help  you  achieve  peak  performance.  As  the  world’s  leading 
provider  of  e-commerce  and  transaction  processing  solutions,  we’ll  give  your 
company  global  reach.  And  to  keep  all  your  systems  working  together,  tap 
into  the  expertise  of  our  IT  consulting  solutions. 

That  makes  PSINet  the  only  source  you’ll  need,  no  matter  how  big  you 
are  or  how  big  you  plan  to  get. 


Call  1-800-395-1150 


or  visit  www.psinet.com 


THE  INTERNET  SUPER  CARRIER 


©  2000  PSINet  Inc.  The  PSINet  logo  is  a  trademark  of  PSINet  Inc. 


spin  cycle 


responsive.  Even  better,  call  the  customer  support 
department  when  you  are  evaluating  the  technology 
and  test  its  response  time. 

Find  out  how  many  customers  are  actually  using  the 
technology.  This  is  a  good  question  to  ask  a  startup 
vendor  or  an  established  vendor  that  is  offering  a  new 
product.  You  don’t  want  to  unknowingly  buy  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested — you  could  get 
stuck  with  a  system  that  has  a  lot  of  bugs. 

Feature  Rich,  Cash  Poor 

You  don’t  want  to  buy  a  system  and  later  learn  that  the 
vendor’s  employees  will  be  the  guests  of  honor  at  the 
next  pink-slip  party.  If  you  buy  a  system  from  a  company 


evaluate  technology  vendors  online.  See  what  the  trade 
magazines  are  saying  about  the  vendor.  Contact  writ¬ 
ers  who  have  written  about  the  vendor  you  are  evalu¬ 
ating  and  see  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  company. 

Go  to  the  vendor’s  website  or  one  of  the  news  wire 
sites  and  read  the  press  releases  about  the  company. 
Especially  read  the  new-customer  press  releases  and 
call  a  few  of  the  companies  to  find  out  how  they  really 
feel  about  the  system.  I  spoke  to  one  IS  manager 
whose  company  was  mentioned  in  a  new-customer 
press  release,  and  he  told  me  that  he  wasn’t  happy 
with  the  system. 

If  the  vendor  is  publicly  traded,  you  can  easily  look 
at  the  earnings  reports  to  get  an  idea  about  the  com- 


Make  sure  you  choose  a  vendor  that  is  experienced,  capable 
of  supporting  your  company  and  financially  sound. 


that  goes  out  of  business,  you  could  get  stuck  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  not  be  supported  and  cannot  be  upgraded. 
I  know  of  one  software  company  that  hadn’t  sold  a  prod¬ 
uct  in  more  than  a  year — in  fact,  the  company  was  barely 
able  to  make  payroll.  It  is  now  out  of  business,  and  its 
customers  have  to  replace  their  systems. 

Is  the  vendor  an  acquisition  target?  Often  when  a 
vendor  is  acquired  by  another  company  in  the  same 
market,  its  solution  becomes  a  part  of  the  acquiring 
company’s  solution  or  is  phased  out  altogether.  You 
could  get  stuck  with  a  system  that  is  not  fully  sup¬ 
ported  and  cannot  be  upgraded. 

What's  the  Scoop? 

When  I’m  doing  research  on  a  vendor,  I  like  to  read  the 
case  studies  to  get  a  feel  for  how  other  companies  are 
using  the  vendor’s  solutions.  Although  case  studies  are 
public  relations  pieces  (I  know  because  I’ve  written  a 
lot  of  them),  they  can  give  you  a  good  idea  of  how  cus¬ 
tomers  are  using  the  technology  you  want  to  buy.  More 
important,  case  studies  give  you  the  names  of  compa¬ 
nies  and  contacts  that  use  the  technology — don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  them.  I  have  found  that  references  listed  in 
case  studies  are  usually  willing  to  give  you  valuable 
information  about  the  vendor.  Call  them  and  see  how 
many  are  still  happy  with  the  system.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  what  you  hear.  I  once  spoke  to  a  project  man¬ 
ager  who  told  me  that  he  couldn’t  talk  to  me  because 
his  company  was  in  the  process  of  suing  the  vendor. 

You  can  find  most  of  the  information  you  need  to 


pany’s  financial  health.  Read  the  press  releases  about  the 
company’s  earnings.  Has  the  company  been  losing 
money?  Is  there  a  good  reason  why?  You  should  also  see 
what  the  financial  analysts  have  to  say  about  the  vendor. 

If  the  vendor  is  a  private  company,  see  how  much 
funding  it  has  received.  If  it  is  having  a  hard  time  get¬ 
ting  additional  funding,  there  may  be  a  good  reason. 
Remember,  the  venture  capitalists  have  much  more 
information  about  the  company  than  you  do. 

Technology  salespeople  will  show  their  customer 
lists  as  proof  of  their  ability  to  support  your  company. 
But  don’t  trust  customer  lists  alone.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
customer  list  that  was  accurate.  As  many  as  half  of  the 
companies  listed  may  no  longer  use  the  vendor’s  prod¬ 
uct  or  are  using  it  in  very  limited  ways.  I  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  that  have  purchased  technology  that 
they  are  not  using.  One  company  purchased  an  HR 
system  and  never  installed  the  software — it  was  still  in 
someone’s  desk  after  a  year. 

If  you  dig,  you  will  find  the  information  you  need  to 
properly  evaluate  technology  vendors.  You  may  think 
that’s  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  But  trust  me,  it’s  a  lot  easier 
to  do  the  research  in  the  beginning  than  to  explain  later 
why  you  selected  a  product  from  a  company  that  just 
went  out  of  business.  PI 


Wayne  E.  Pollard,  a  former  marketing  director  and  regional  sales  manager,  has 
performed  hundreds  of  software  demos.  Currently  a  freelance  writer,  he  has 
never  been  to  a  pink-slip  party.  You  can  reach  him  at  wpoHard@home.com. 
Send  column  ideas  and  comments  to  spincycle@darwinmag.com. 
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Without  visibility,  your  network  is  lost.  Only  NetScout  guides  you  through  stormy  waters 
with  the  nGenius™  Performance  Management  System.  You  can  measure  application 
and  network  performance,  anticipate  future  capacity  needs,  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
operation,  and  quantify  the  effectiveness  of  your  infrastructure  investment.  To  receive 
your  free  informational  CD  and  get  your  company  out  of  the  fog,  call  1-888-999-5946  or 
visit  www.netscout.com/cio.  Make  your  e-business  infrastructure  investment  count... 
before  your  company  hits  the  rocks. 


curve  TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Kathleen  S.  Carr 


What  Is  DSL? 


- - 


I  see  a  lot  of  ads  for  DSL.  What  does  this  mean  to  me? 

DSL,  which  stands  for  digital  subscriber  line,  pro- 
vides  high  bandwidth  (read:  speedy)  Internet  access 
between  local  telephone  companies  and  homes  or 
offices  over  traditional  copper  wires  (the  same  wires 
that  carry  telephone  calls).  It’s  the  newest  thing  to  hit 
the  Internet  connection  market  and  has  garnered  so 
much  attention  and  admiration  because  it  promises 
great  connection  speed  without  fantastic  expense. 

How  is  that  different  from  all  those  other  ways 
of  connecting? 

Dial-up  modems — which  many  home  computers  use — 
work  over  the  public  switched  telephone  network 
(PSTN).  The  telephone  company  has  continued  to 
upgrade  this  system,  which  was  designed  to  carry 
phone  calls,  not  lengthy  Internet  sessions— hence  the 
long,  frustrating  wait  many  home  users  experience. 
The  key  to  DSL  is  that  though  it  uses  the  phone  line,  it 
bypasses  the  elaborate  telecommunications  network 
that  dial-up  uses  to  route  calls  and  allows  voice  signals 
and  data  signals  to  travel  separately.  That  way  it’s  pos¬ 


sible  to  talk  and  surf  with  just  one  phone  line.  Cable 
access,  DSL’s  biggest  competitor,  works  over  the  cable 
lines,  not  phone  lines.  While  cable  offers  high  band¬ 
width,  subscribers  in  an  area  all  share  one  network 
architecture.  That  means  that  the  more  people  who  are 
using  it  at  once,  the  slower  it  gets.  Tl  lines  (which  most 
large  companies  use)  offer  a  dedicated,  leased  line  over 
copper  telephone-type  lines,  but  at  costs  that  are  pro¬ 
hibitive  for  any  business  without  really  deep  pockets. 

Is  DSL  just  for  Internet  access  at  home? 

Most  large  businesses  still  depend  on  Tl  lines  for  net¬ 
work  connections.  And  while  a  lot  of  the  attention 
right  now  is  focused  on  bringing  DSL  to  computer 
users’  living  rooms,  DSL  has  also  become  an  option  for 
small  businesses  to  get  cheap,  fast  Internet  access. 
Because  DSL  provides  high-speed  data  connections 
over  existing  copper  loops,  it  can  link  multiple  branch 
offices  or  teleworkers  to  the  Internet  and  to  a  local  area 
network  or  wide  area  network. 

Sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  Then  who  wouldn't 
want  it? 

Well,  like  any  new  technology,  DSL  comes  with  some 
issues.  For  one  thing,  users  need  to  be  within  a  certain 
distance  of  a  central  office  (usually  between  10,000  feet 
and  18,000  feet).  This  means  that  if  a  business  using  DSL 
is  near  a  central  office  but  a  telecommuter  isn’t,  the 
telecommuter  won’t  be  able  to  access  the  company;  she 
would  have  to  rely  on  a  traditional  dial-up  network.  The 
infrastructure  for  DSL  is  not  yet  available  in  outlying 
areas— a  hefty  roadblock  for  rural  consumers  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  And  there’s  a  lot  of  griping  about  DSL  providers’ 
inability  to  keep  up  with  the  requests  for  service.  The 
companies  are  limited  by  the  availability  of  hardware 
and  people  to  install  it,  and  that  problem  doesn’t  show 
any  signs  of  abating  in  a  tight  labor  market.  FTI 


Is  there  a  technology  out  there  that  you  just  don't  get?  Let  us  know  at 
learning@darwinmag.  com. 
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I  COULD  RESERVE  ANY  SUITE  I  WANT.  BUT  WITH  LEADING  HOTELS  AND  THE 

American  Express®  Card,  I’ll  be  sure  to  stay  in  a  Leading  Suite.” 


Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 

now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 

For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program*,  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 
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c JeadinifHotels 
oftheWorld 

www.lhw.com  1-800-223-6800 
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Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &  Travel® — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  &  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 


Cards 


Tor  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  8c  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &C  Spas  program  amenities  and  suite  rates. 
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What's  Up  in  TV  Land 
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TUBE  TOYS  The  Internet  may  be  the  most  hyped  source  of  entertainment  around, 
but  it's  still  an  upstart  when  it  comes  to  the  king— television.  And  TV  keeps  getting 
better,  with  sharper  pictures,  more  features  and  loads  of  extra  toys  to  keep  that  tube 
glowing.  Whether  you're  looking  for  a  way  to  bring  some  of  the  action  on  the  road  or 
just  want  a  snazzy  way  to  keep  up  with  the  programs  you  used  to  miss,  we've  found 
products  that  will  work  wonders  for  your  viewing  habits. 


Remote 

Possibilities 

Open  your  wallet  and  say 
ahhhhh.  The  TheaterTouch  T2 

learning  remote  control  can 
operate  nearly  any  audio  or 
video  component,  and  it  boasts 
a  boatload  of  cool  features. 
Download  lists  from  Remote 
Technology's  website  that  con¬ 
tain  hundreds  of  prepro¬ 
grammed  devices— from  CD 
players  to  satellite  receivers  to 
TVs  — or  make  it  learn  the  com¬ 
mands  from  other  remotes  not 
in  its  database.  The  Theater- 
Touch  T2  controls  your  compo¬ 
nents  with  style  too.  Where 
most  remotes  stick  you  with  a 


Product:  DVD-LV75 
Company:  Panasonic 
List  price:  $1 ,400 
Website:  www.panasonic.com 
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standard  button  layout,  the  T2 
combines  standard  buttons 
with  a  customizable  backlit 
touch  screen.  The  T2  even 
transmits  radio  frequency  sig¬ 
nals  that  can  go  around  cor¬ 
ners  and  through  walls  to  an 
optional  receiver  as  much  as 
100  feet  away;  in  other 
words,  you  can  skip  to  the 
next  song  on  your  living  room 
CD  player  through  your  den 
wall.  It's  a  TV  geek's  dream 
come  true  — at  a  price.  The  T2 
lists  for  a  steep  $649. 
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Product:  TheaterTouch  T2  Remote 
Company:  Remote  Technologies 
List  price:  $649 

Website:  www.theatertouch.com 


Road  Flicks 


Can't  scratch  out  enough  movie  time  after  putting  the  kids  to  bed? 
Then  take  your  video  on  the  road  with  Panasonic's  ultra-slim  DVD- 
LV75.  This  portable  entertainment  system  — barely  an  inch  thick— is 
perfect  for  that  cross-country  flight  or  drive  to  the  summer  cottage  — 
when  you're  not  behind  the  wheel,  that  is.  It  features  a  seven-inch 
diagonal  LCD  screen  that's  big  enough  to  appreciate  the  latest  Jackie 
Chan  flying  scissor  kick.  The  built-in  stereo  speakers  provide  suitable 
sound.  And  the  whole  thing  folds  up  to  the  size  of  a  hardback  book 
and  drops  into  your  briefcase  without  taking  up  critical  space.  Get  to 
the  hotel,  and  you  can  even  connect  it  to  the  in-room  TV.  The  down¬ 
side  is  the  price.  At  $1,400  list  and  just  over  a  grand  on  the  street,  it's 
not  exactly  an  impulse  purchase. 
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See  It  All 

Personal  TV  is  all  about  watch¬ 
ing  what  you  want,  when  you 
want.  Tivo  delivers  by  letting 
you  digitally  record  your 
favorite  shows  to  the  system's 
built-in  hard  drive.  Even  better, 
you  can  pause  live  TV  (so  that 
you  can  get  up  to  let  the  dog 
out,  even  if  your  favorite  show 
just  started),  scan  lists  of  pro¬ 
grams  Tivo  thinks  you  might 
like  (based  on  your  viewing 
preferences)  and  transfer  pro¬ 
grams  to  your  VCR  tape  for 
archival  storage.  Getting  full 
use  of  a  Tivo  requires  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  a  service  that  provides 
scheduling  information  and 
special  viewing  packages  (such 
as  collections  of  holiday  spe¬ 
cials  for  kids  or  college  football 


bowl  games).  Pricing  starts  at 
$9.95  a  month  or  $199  for  a 
membership  that  lasts  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  unit.  Without  the 
service,  Tivo  still  functions  like 
a  VCR  by  letting  you  record 
programs  by  time  and  channel, 
but  you'll  likely  find  the  updated 
schedule  information  worth  the 
fee.  Tivo  licenses  its  technology 
to  several  big-name  component 
makers,  including  Philips,  RCA 
and  Sony.  Philips  seems  to  be 
leading  the  charge  — the  com¬ 
pany  was  first  to  release  a 
model  (the  $699  HDR612)  with 
a  maximum  of  60  hours  of 
recording  time  (the  most  time 
currently  available)  and  a  ver¬ 
sion  that  includes  an  integrated 
DirecTV  satellite  receiver  (the 
$399  DSR6000). 


Product:  PlayStation2 
Company:  Sony  Corp. 

List  price:  $299 

Website:  www.playstation2.com 


P.S.  I  Love  You 

DVDs  are  fine,  but  if  you'd  like  something  a  little  more  interactive,  consider  hooking  Sony's 
super-hot  PlayStation  2  to  your  tube.  In  addition  to  being  the  current  top  contender  in  the 
home  video  game  market,  the  PS2  functions  as  a  perfectly  serviceable  DVD  player,  complete 
with  digital  audio  outputs  (for  those  with  audiophile  surround-sound  aspirations).  The  best 
news?  The  product  shortage  (exacerbated  by  last  season's  holiday  rush)  that  drove  the  $299 
toy  to  as  much  as  three  times  that  price  on  auction  sites  should  be  over  by  the  time  you  read 
this,  so  you  won't  need  to  sell  the  car  to  get  your  hands  on  one  of  these  sweet  systems. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 


■  HDR612  and  DSR6000 
Company:  Philips 
List  prices:  $699  and  $399 
respectively 

Websites:  www.philips.com  and 
www.  tivo.  com 


Whatever  Happened 
to  the  Future  of  TV? 

The  hype-powered  rocket  called  High  Defi¬ 
nition  Television  (HDTV)  appears  to  have 
flamed  out  for  the  moment.  But  its  propo¬ 
nents  are  working  hard  to  fire  up  the 
engines  again.  HDTV  combines  the  clarity 
of  an  all-digital  signal  with  resolutions  up 
to  twice  those  of  today's  sets  and  adds 
features  like  wide-screen,  theater-style 
pictures  and  the  capability  to  transmit 
multiple  programs  on  a  single  channel. 

Why  aren't  we  all  watching  HDTV?  For 
starters,  the  equipment  is  still  expensive 
compared  with  standard  analog  TV  compo¬ 
nents.  HDTV  signals  aren't  available  every¬ 
where.  And  even  if  you  live  in  a  supported 
area,  there's  only  a  limited  amount  of 
HDTV  programming. 

Then  there's  another  issue:  security.  The 
studios  that  own  the  high-value  content 
that  people  want  to  see  — such  as  movies 
and  sports  spectaculars  — worry  that  HDTV 
could  let  pirates  make  infinite  high-quality 
copies  of  their  programs.  Understandably, 
the  studios  want  protections  in  place  that 
will  help  keep  them  in  control  of  who  sees 
what  and  when.  The  various  parties 
involved  (studios,  broadcasters,  equipment 
manufacturers)  have  quietly  spent  the  past 
three  years  hammering  out  a  plan  to  keep 
everyone  happy  — and  they  aren't  done  yet. 

For  now,  this  means  that  HDTV  is  a  toy 
for  the  wealthy.  "If  you  live  in  a  city  or 
town  where  you  can  get  CBS  in  HD  or  you 
have  a  satellite  receiver  that  can  get  you 
some  HDTV  programming,  then  by  all 
means  go  ahead  and  buy  one,"  says  Martin 
Levine,  former  editor  in  chief  of  the  New 
York  City-based  Digital  Technology  Report. 
He  adds  that  the  wide-screen,  high-defini¬ 
tion  sets  are  a  perfect  match  for  DVD  play¬ 
ers.  But,  he  notes,  average  consumers 
should  probably  wait  a  while.  "A  lot  of  the 
issues  will  be  resolved  in  the  next  year,"  he 
says.  "And  the  cost  of  the  equipment  is 
going  to  come  down."  -C.  Lindquist 
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The  Winter  of  No  Discontent 


CHILL  OUT  Want  to  hit  the  slopes  one  last  time  before  the  white  stuff  melts?  Take 
a  pass  on  tired  resort  lodging  and  low-slung  motels  with  the  word  Haus  in  the  name, 
and  instead  throw  another  log  on  the  fire  at  one  of  these  cozy,  elegant  B&Bs. 


Christmas 
Farm  Inn 

Jackson  Village,  N.H. 

800  443-5837 

www.  christmasfarminn.  com 

Built  in  1786,  the  Christmas 
Farm  Inn  is  filled  with  history 
(one  building  was  the  local 
jail,  another  was  the  town's 
first  church)  and  renowned 
for  its  food.  Rates  ($241  to 
$440  per  night  for  two) 
include  a  full  country  break¬ 
fast  and  three-course  dinner 
featuring  such  entrees  as  cit¬ 
rus  roasted  duck  and  grilled 
rack  of  lamb  with  port  wine 
glaze.  The  wine  list  is  four- 
star;  bread  and  desserts  are 
homemade.  Some  rooms 
have  Jacuzzis  and  fireplaces. 
With  a  two-night  midweek 
stay,  each  guest  receives  a 
one-day  lift  ticket  at  Attitash 
or  Black  Mountain  or  a  day 
of  cross-country  skiing  at 
Jackson  Ski  Touring  Founda¬ 
tion.  Stay  three  weeknights 
and  get  20  percent  off  the 
regular  rate. 


Shore  House 

Tahoe  Vista,  Calif. 

800  207-5160 
www.  tahoeinn.  com 

Perched  on  Lake  Tahoe's  North  Shore,  the 

Shore  House  offers  stunning  views  of  the  lake  and 
mountains  and  is  within  20  minutes  of  the  slopes 
at  Squaw  Valley,  Alpine  Meadows  and  North  Star. 
Shore  House  features  custom-built  log  furniture, 
feather  beds  and  gas  fireplaces;  five  of  the  nine 
rooms  have  whirlpools.  "There's  always  good  ski¬ 
ing  in  March,"  says  innkeeper  Barb  Cohen.  Visi¬ 
tors  can  also  go  for  a  sleigh  ride,  take  a  cruise, 
fish,  skate,  snowshoe  or  check  out  Tahoe's  casi¬ 
nos.  Guests  will  find  freshly  baked  cookies  in  their 
rooms;  wine  and  appetizers  are  served  at  sunset. 
$175  to  $270  for  two  per  weekend  night  includes 
breakfast— which  might  be  sun-dried  tomato 
quiche  with  fresh  scones  and  poached  pears  — in 
the  lakefront  dining  room. 


The  Old  Tavern  Inn 

Grafton,  Vt. 

800  843-1801 
www.  old-tavern,  com 


Sardy  House 

Aspen,  Colo. 

800  321-3457 
www.  sardyhouse.  com 

In  1892,  "Three-Fingered  Jack" 
Atkinson  built  the  turreted,  red 
brick  Sardy  House  six  short  blocks 
from  the  base  of  Aspen  Mountain. 
Rooms  have  cherry  and  wicker  fur¬ 
niture;  many  have  whirlpools.  Dive 
into  blueberry  pancakes,  eggs 
Benedict,  home-baked  fruit  bread 
and  fresh  juices  to  start  your  day. 
The  dining  room  becomes  Jack's 
Restaurant  at  night,  offering  such 
Colorado  fare  as  grilled  lamb  and 
Rocky  Mountain  trout.  $315  to 
$700  for  two  per  night  includes 
breakfast.  Beginning  March  28, 
two  people  can  get  three  nights  of 
lodging  with  breakfast,  two  days 
of  skiing,  dinner  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne  starting  at  $799. 


Set  in  a  quaint  Vermont  town.  The  Old  Tavern  Inn  has  welcomed  such  luminaries  as  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Most  rooms  feature  four-poster  or  canopied  beds  and  antiques. 
After  a  dinner  of,  say,  pan-seared  Scottish  salmon,  relax  by  the  roaring  fire  in  the  Phelps  Barn, 
where  you  may  be  serenaded  by  the  musically  inclined  assistant  innkeeper.  $135  to  $320  per 
night  for  two  includes  afternoon  tea  and  a  full  country  breakfast.  Guests  have  free  access  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cross-country  ski  trails;  three  major  downhill  areas  (Bromley,  Stratton  and  Okemo)  are 
within  a  40-minute  drive.  The  inn  closes  for  the  season  March  25. 


-Alice  Dragoon 
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services.  Priority  M|tii  average  delivery  of  2-3  days, 
ates  Postal  Service 


.95  for  up  to  2  lbs. 


Savings  based  on  rates  for  Priority  Mai 
Eagle  symbol  is  a  registered  trademark 


What's  Your  Priority' 


PRIORITY 

MAIL 


Priority  Mail®  service 
offers  fast  delivery 
for  a  lot  less* 


When  it  comes  to  shipping, 
maybe  you  should  shop  around. 
Priority  Mail  service  can  deliver 
your  2-to-3  day*  packages  for  up 
to  50%  less*  And  we'll  ship  them 
to  any  address  or  PO  Box  in  the 
country,  even  on  Saturday,  at 
no  extra  charge.  Add  Delivery 
Confirmation™  service  and  you'll 
~i  always  know  when  your 
/  package  arrived.  How  can 
your  business  benefit  from  the 
best  bargain  in  shipping?*  Go  to 
www.usps.com,  enter  keyword 
prioritymail,  and  find  out  today. 


UNITED  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICE® 


www.usps.com 


John  Peterman  parlayed  an  impulse  purchase  of  a  cowboy-style 
duster  coat  into  a  $75  million  catalog  retailer.  The  J.  Peterman 
brand  became  a  household  name  when  Seinfeld  introduced  a 
hilarious  character  based  on  the  real  Peterman.  Though  the  com¬ 
pany  declared  bankruptcy  a  year  ago,  the  intrepid  world  traveler 
is  back  with  a  new  book,  Peterman  Rides  Again  (Prentice  Hall, 
2000),  and  plans  for  a  new  multimedia  business. 


darwin  What  made  the  J.  Peterman  company 
such  a  success  in  its  early  years? 
peterman  The  world  is  becoming  very  homogenized, 
and  the  J.  Peterman  company  was  different. 

J.  Peterman  products  should  be  these  six  things: 
romantic,  authentic,  unique,  wondrous,  they  should 
take  people  on  a  journey,  and  they  should  be  excellent. 
I  always  knew  this,  but  an  entrepreneur's  strength  in 
the  beginning  of  a  company  often  becomes  its  weak¬ 
ness.  As  we  added  more  and  more  people  I  was 
unable  to  spend  individual  time  with  each  to  teach 
them  this,  so  the  company  began  to  wander. 

What  effect  did  the  Seinfeld  character  have  on 
the  company? 

There  was  no  tangible  or  immediate  effect.  When  we 
were  first  on  Seinfeld  our  customers  knew  we  were 
a  real  company,  but  other  people  thought  we  were 
something  that  Seinfeld  made  up.  But  as  time  went 
by,  the  name  recognition  became  more  and  more 
significant  and  Seinfeld  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  22  million  people  know  who  I  am  right  now. 

What's  the  best  adventure  you  ever  went  on  to 
hunt  for  objects  for  the  catalog? 

Every  trip  I  take  is  a  great  adventure.  From  being 
caught  in  the  Grand  National  Road  Race  in  Equador— 
and  actually  participating  in  it  for  a  brief  span  until  we 
realized  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  race  — to  taking 
a  camel  across  the  Thar  desert  in  India  to  learning  to 
play  polo  in  Argentina  to  going  up  the  Irrawaddy  River 
on  a  riverboat  in  Burma  to  taking  the  night  train  from 
Vienna  to  Prague. 

In  your  life  you've  done  so  many  of  the  things  you 
wanted  to  (including  play  professional  baseball 
and  become  a  successful  entrepreneur).  Not  many 
people  can  say  that.  What's  your  secret? 

Persistence  [laughter]  — that's  facetious.  Success  is 
only  a  momentary  thing,  because  you're  constantly 
moving  the  bar  up.  But  that's  not  the  point  — living  an 
interesting  and  worthwhile  life  is,  whether  you  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  or  not.  The  more  you  learn  the 
more  you  realize  there's  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  to  learn. 
So  while  I've  done  a  lot  there's  still  a  whole  lot  more 
to  do.  -Daintry  Duffy 
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All  around  the  world,  the  Cisco  Networking  Academy  Program  is  turning  out  the  skilled  IT  professionals  that  your  business  urgently  needs 


Your  organization  can  support  one  of  the  5,500  schools  and  colleges  by  offering  internships  or  by  making  a  tax-deductible  equipment  or 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation 


cash  donation*  Help  provide  valuable  learning  for  life  in  the  Internet  economy.  Visit  cisco.com/edu/acadsponsor  or  call  (888)  327-1116 


©2000  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Cisco  Systems,  Bridge  logo  and  Empowering  the  Internet  Generation  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  ‘Interested  businesses  should  contact  a  tax  advisor  about  allowable  deductions  and  other  tax  consequences. 


you'll  understand  if  our  classrooms  are 


a  bit  overcrowded 


Raul  Esquivel,  21;  Kristy  Oneto,  23;  Mark  Chen,  19; 
Harinder  Singh,  34;  Marlette  Barksdale,  41;  Josh  Kwok,  21 
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That  Taxing  Time 
of  Year 

APRIL  15  LOOMS  Root  canals 
and  IRS  audits  must  be  on  everyone's 
top  10  list  of  most  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences.  Brushing  and  flossing  can 
help  you  avoid  the  first,  but  it  won't 
do  anything  for  the  latter.  Here  are  a 
few  resources  to  help  you  escape  the 
thrill  of  having  the  financial  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  root  canal  performed  on 
your  tax  return. 

Several  software  packages  can 
help  you  prepare  your  return,  but 
they're  not  all  created  equal.  Intuit's 
TurboTax  ($29.95,  www.intuit.com ) 
consistently  earns  high 
marks  for  its  ease  of  use 
and  integration  with  its 
sibling  personal  finance 
package  Quicken.  It  also 
transfers  federal  data  to 
state  returns  and  flags 
overlooked  deductions 
and  potential  audit  triggers.  Better 
that  you  find  your  mistakes  before 
some  surly  auditor  does. 

Kiplinger's  TaxCut  from  H&R 
Block  E-Solutions  ($9.95  federal, 
$19.95  state,  www.taxcut.com)  is 
another  top-notch  tax  package  for 
the  non-CPA  set.  It's  easy  to  use  and 
provides  error  checking  and  tax  code 
update  alerts.  It's  companion  web¬ 
site,  www.taxcut.com ,  has  a 


plethora  of  tax  information,  including 
tax  law  changes,  a  tax  estimator  and 
links  to  other  helpful  sites. 

There  are  numerous  websites  with 
volumes  of  tax-related  information,  tax 
codes  and  all  sorts  of  advice.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  is  www.taxsites.com , 
which  is  like  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  tax  information.  The  site  has  links 
grouped  by  subject,  such  as  federal 
tax  laws,  state  tax  laws,  tax  associa¬ 
tions,  lists  of  tax  software  prepara¬ 
tion  programs,  forms  and  every  IRS 
page  you  could  ever  want.  Tax- 
helponline.com  is  another  good 
source  of  advice.  Besides  selling 
books  and  tapes,  it  provides  expert 
advice  on  subjects  like  audits, 
appeals  and  penalties;  solutions  to 
common  problems;  an  IRS  Problem 
Solver;  and  a  situation  analysis  tool. 

If  you  insist  on  filing  directly  over 
the  Web  (say,  at  1 1 :59  p.m.  on  April 
15),  www.turbotax.com  is  one  of 
the  speediest  options.  Due  to  secu¬ 
rity  issues,  some  tax  preparation 
experts  don't  recommend  filing  on 
the  Web,  but  the  option  is  there  if 
you  choose. 

When  you  consider  the  multitude 
of  changes  that  the  tax  codes 
undergo  every  year,  you'd  think  a 
book  on  the  subject  would  be  out¬ 
dated  by  the  time  it's  printed.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  several  guides  and 
annual  editions  that  cover  enduring 
tax  issues  and  offer  preparation 
advice.  Take  a  look  at  The  60  Minute 
Tax  Planner  by  Edward  Lyon,  Ernst  Et 
Young  Tax  Guide  2001  by  Peter  Bern¬ 
stein,  or  The  Motley  Fool's  Investment 
Tax  Guide  2000:  Smart  Strategies  for 
Investors  by  Selena  Maranjian  and 
Roy  Lewis.  After  all,  tax  evasion  is 
illegal;  tax  avoidance  is  not. 

-Lafe  Low 


Tycoon  Time  Line 

Money  &  Power:  The  History  of 
Business 

By  Howard  Means 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2001 


AT  WHAT  POINT  DID  HIGH-OCTANE  ENTREPRENEURS 
begin  to  disregard  the  social  and  religious  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  actions?  (The  12th  century.)  What 
happened  when  a  king  of  financial  ignorance 
(Phillip  II)  led  a  nation  of  wealth?  And  when  were 
tulips  in  the  Netherlands  as  valuable  as  cigarettes 
in  jail?  Howard  Means'  Money  Et  Power  explains 
all  as  he  looks  at  some  of  the  giants  of  capitalism, 
whose  innovation  and  determination  work  together 
to  deliver  the  right  product  at  the  right  time  in  his¬ 
tory.  Each  chapter  examines  a  business  or  eco¬ 
nomic  legend,  starting  with  an  11th  century 
merchant  named  Godric  and  ending  with  contem¬ 
porary  software  mogul  Bill  Gates.  This  book  is  a 
pleasing  combination  of  storytelling  and  historical 
fact  that  should  appeal  to  those  interested  in  the 
heavy  hitters  of  business  history. 

-Joe  Kendall 


Get  Radical 

Radical  Innovation: 

How  Mature  Companies  Can 
Outsmart  Upstarts 

By  Richard  Leifer,  Christopher  M. 
McDermott,  Gina  Colarelli  O'Connor, 
Lois  S.  Peters,  Mark  Rice  and  Robert  W.  Veryzer 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000 

RADICAL  IDEAS  AREN'T  JUST  FOR  YOUNG  BLOOD. 

Older,  more  established  companies  can  carry  out 
revolutionary  innovations  as  well  as  their  entrepre¬ 
neurial  competitors.  Maybe  even  better.  But  first 
they  need  to  learn  the  process  through  which  such 
breakthrough  innovation  emerges,  say  the  authors. 

Radical  innovation  isn't  easy.  Most  high-level 
executives  are  often  reluctant  to  devote  money 
and  resources  to  an  uncertain  process  that, 
according  to  the  authors,  usually  takes  10  years  to 
come  to  fruition.  This  book  helps  demystify  the 
uncertainties  of  the  process  and  provides  some 
helpful  suggestions  for  those  interested  in  pursu¬ 
ing  such  change. 

-Lauren  Capotosto 
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www.snapappliances.com 
1.888.343. SNAP 


Snap  Servers  are  engineered  for  one  purpose:  file  sharing.  That’s  why  Don 
could  have  a  Snap  Server  2000  up  and  running  on  a  LAN  in  43  seconds! 

“If  I  had  the  choice  of  installing  an  NT  server  for  network  storage  or  a  Snap 
Server,  I’d  pick  the  Snap  Server,”  says  Don.  “It’s  fast,  easy  and  the  browser 
configuration  tool  is  very  intuitive.”  Visit  www.snapappliances.com/install  to 
read  Don’s  story  and  virtually  install  a  Snap  Server  yourself. 


For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  file  server,  a  Snap  Server  easily  adds  up  to  240GB 
to  your  LAN  -  ideal  for  remote  offices,  departments  or  workgroups.  According  to 
a  recent  PC  Data  report,  4  out  of  5  workgroup  network  attached  storage  (NAS) 
servers  sold  are  Snap  Servers  and  they  are  also  the  most  awarded  NAS  products 
on  the  market  today.  So  go  with  the  Industry  Standard.  Snap  Server. 
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I  did  it  in  43.55  seconds. 

Don  Knisley,  Network  Engineer,  US  Air  Force 


NEW  Version®) 
Delivers  Even  Greater 
Control,  Security 
and  Functionality 

Ease  of  Use 

•  Auto-sensing  1  GBase-T/1  OOBase-TX  Ethernet 

•  Automatic  recognition  of  network 
types/clients 

•  Supports  DHCP,  BOOTP  and  RARP 

•  Configuration  via  Web  browser 

Features 

•  Embedded  OS  (unlimited  user  license) 

•  Pentium-class  processor 
■  RAID  5,  1  or  0 

•  Easily  supports  100  or  more  clients 
Disk  space  quota  set  by  administrator 
Full  functioning  FTP  server 
SNMP  support 

Compatibility 

•  Simultaneous  support  for  Windows  2000, 
NT,  NetWare,  UNIX,  Linux  and  Macintosh 
networks  and  clients  across  TCP/IP,  IPX, 
NetBEUI  and  AppleTalk  networks 
Complete  NFS  3.0  protocol  support, 
symbolic  linking  of  files  and  directories, 
Network  Lock  Manager  and  rpcinfo 
command  support 

Network  Backup 

•  Compatible  with  Windows  and  NetWare 
backup  software,  including  Veritas  Backup 
Exec,  Computer  Associates  ARCservelT  and 
Microsoft  backup  software  for  Windows 
95/98/NT/2000 

SMART  predictive  disk  failure  analysis 

Network  Security 

Set  access  permissions  at  file  and 
directory  level 

•  Integrates  with  Microsoft  Domain 
Controllers  or  local  user  list 

Guarantee 

•  Unconditional  30-day  money-back 
guarantee,  plus  3-year  parts  and  labor 

Price  (msrp) 

Model  4100  (240GB) .  $4,499 

Model  4100  (120GB) . $2,999 

Model  2000  (60GB) . $1,699 

Model  1000  (30GB) . $799 

Model  1000  (15GB) . $499 


NeiwoikWarid 


Feb.  2000 


Apr.  2000 


Apr.  2000 


May  2000 


©  2000  Snap  Appliances,  Inc  All  rights  reserved  worldwide.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  the  respective  companies.  Leadership  sales  claim  based  on  PC  Data  report,  June  2000  for  hard  disk  workgroup  NAS  products  under  $5,000 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research 
and  exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG 
had  1999  revenues  of  $2.56  billion  and  has  more 
than  12,000  employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers 
the  widest  range  of  media  options,  which  reach 
100  million  IT  buyers  in  80  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT 
spending.  IDG's  diverse  product  and  services 
portfolio  spans  six  key  areas  including  print 
publishing,  online  publishing,  expositions  and 
conferences,  market  research,  education  and 
training,  and  global  marketing  services.  More 
than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of 
IDG's  300  magazines  and  newspapers,  including 
IDG's  leading  global  brands— Computerworld, 

PC  World,  Network  World,  Macworld,  CIO  and 
the  Channel  World  family  of  publications. 

Hungry  Minds  Inc.  is  the  fastest-growing 
computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  "...For 
Dummies"  series  alone  has  more  than  75  million 
copies  in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the 
largest  network  of  technology-specific  websites 
around  the  world  through  IDG.net 
(www  idg.net),  which  comprises  more  than  270 
targeted  websites  in  70  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data, 
analysis  and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in 
43  countries  and  more  than  575  research 
analysts  worldwide.  IDG  World  Expo  is  a  leading 
producer  of  more  than  168  globally  branded 
conferences  and  expositions  in  35  countries 
including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
Macworld  Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World 
Expo,  ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda, 
DEMO  and  Spotlight.  IDG's  training  subsidiary, 
ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's  largest  computer 
training  company,  with  more  than  250  locations 
worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT 
companies  build  international  brand  recognition 
by  developing  globally  integrated  marketing 
programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and  exposition 
products  worldwide.  Further  information  about 
the  company  can  be  found  at  www.idg.com. 
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Building  a  successful  e-marketplace  starts  with  building  relationships.  That’s  why  we 
created  eLink"  2001.  Three  conferences,  three  opportunities  to  network  with  forward- 
thinking  professionals  like  you  and  develop  your  company's  e-commerce  strategy.  Hear 
from  industry  experts.  Participate  in  intensive,  hands-on  workshops.  View  a  showcase 
of  the  latest  e-commerce  products  and  services.  When  the  chips  are  on  the  table, 
eLink  2001  is  the  event  you  can’t  afford  to  miss.  Visit  www.elinkconference.com  today. 
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principles  for 
technology 
mastery 


What’s  an  ASP? 
Why  today's 
hottest  three- 
letter  acronym 
should  scare  you 


Inside  the 


You  asked  am  to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  aU  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 
non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwininag.com/suliscribe 


just  a  minute 


Edited  by  Elaine  M.  Cummin 


CO-CEO 
REUTERS  AMERICA 


At  first  the  Internet's  big  draw  was 
connecting  people  to  information.  The 
next  stage  of  its  evolution  will  be  its 
ability  to  connect  people  to  people. 
Specifically,  I  believe  that  the  Internet 
will  begin  to  achieve  its  truly  enor¬ 
mous  potential  when  business  part¬ 
ners  can  use  the  Web  to  simplify 
their  complex  relationships  with 
one  another. 

As  the  Internet  emerges  from  the 
Stone  Age,  the  early  and  crude  tools 
that  fascinate  us  today  — as  we  end¬ 
lessly  browse  and  search  — will  soon 
make  way  for  sharper,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  tools.  Companies  that  focus  on 
learning  to  use  those  new  tools  will 
only  increase  their  chances  of  thriv¬ 
ing— or  surviving  — in  the  next  era  of 
business. 
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